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AN ETCHING BY EDITH NANKWELL 


A YEAR’S EXPERIENCE IN PRACTICAL 
TEACHING 


BY JOSEPH PENNELL 


VJ DID not want to write this article and for 
a long time did my best not to. 

It is quite true that I suggested it should 
be written, and I even suggested the “au- 
thorities” who should write it, but they 
refused, or excused themselves, or paid no 
attention to the matter, so I have had to do 
it myself and do it in my own way, as I 
have done my year’s teaching. 

For ages I have been preaching, in a wilder- 
ness, to art schools and art teachers and art 
departments in universities from Boston to 


San Francisco, from St. Paul to New Or- 
leans, that this country needs practical 
instruction in the graphic arts. And though 
every city, almost every village, has an art 
school where the students, it is stated in the 
prospectuses, may learn: painting, first and 
always; next illustration, and “how to make 
big money; then murals,.the hope of all, 
or wood cutting, sculpture, the whole range, 
field, gamut of the fine and applied arts, 
almost instantly; still during all these years I 
have been receiving letters from all over the 
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country, from pupils, though mostly from 
graduates, of almost all the prominent art 
schools, saying, ““I have attended the 
Art School. I went through four years of 
it, and now I am stranded, for I do not know 
what to do with what I have learned of 
drawing and painting. I cannot make a 
living, save by teaching.” Now I know 
perfectly well that some of the alumni of the 
Roman School, some of the students who 
have won European Scholarships, some who 
have stayed at home, have made names for 
themselves, and even a living out of art, 
but I venture to say that all of them would 
have done as well, and many of them better, 
if there had been no school or studentship 
abroad to fall back upon and if they had 
made their own way as my contemporaries 
had to—and they still lead art in this coun- 
try and will as long as they live. 

I do believe absolutely that it is necessary 
to have real schools here, and then for a 
student to go to Europe, if only to learn 
that “the new art” is dead and the old art is 
alive; if only to use his eyes and to learn 
that art is the hardest, worst paid work, and 
not the easiest way of passing the time and 
of making a fortune. But I thought I 
should never have a chance to make others 
practice what I have preached since I was 
old enough to know anything. I tried to get 
the National Academy to take up the teach- 
ing of the graphic arts and they threw me a 
lectureship,; whereat I talked, at the most, 
six hours a year and found that, though 
every student of every race and color who 
attended the classes knew all about murals 
and knew they were going to make fortune 
and fame painting them, few had _ the 
slightest idea how they were going to exist 
till they had painted them—save by the 
benevolence of studentships and_ prizes, 
which only one a year could win. What the 
other four hundred or four thousand pupils 
do, or don’t do, don’t matter. There was a 
scheme for a practical craft school in Phila- 
delphia, and it went the way of all things in 
Philadelphia. In Chicago I did get the Art 
Institute to start a class in lithography— 
they had one in etching—and I know not 
how many pupils have done anything since 
they left it. The director made overtures 
to me to come out to Chicago for three 
months to teach everything in that time 
about the graphic arts, but the funds to be 
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allotted to pump me dry in that period must 
have gone somewhere else for I heard no 
more of it. 

I have seen most American schools, prac- 
tical and unpractical, as well as those abroad, 
and lectured in them too, but never really 
taught. I thought I should never get the 
opportunity, till: one day, a year ago, the 
Board of Directors of the Art Students’ 
League of New York came to me and asked 
me to take their etching class and start one 
in lithography, as a beginning to a Depart- 
ment of the Graphic Arts. Mr. F. W, 
Goudy was already lecturing on design and 
printing at the League, and there were 
classes in illustration. I accepted and 
started for Europe, for I wanted to see what 
was being done in the best schools over 
there since the war, and I visited those of 
England and Germany again. I had seen 
them all before, but I wanted to freshen 
up, for I do not believe that one can evolve 
the best methods of work from one’s igno- 
rance, or the fact that what goes in Europe 
won't go here—as I am everlastingly told 
by people, all authorities, all too ignorant 
and stupid and hide-bound to keep their 
mouths shut, and when they open them only 
proving it, or else, out of the depths of their 
conceit, prating of uplift, message and 
mission, the birthplaces of all the “‘isms” 
and their progeny, “‘incompetence.” 

As soon as I got back I went to work, 
cleaning up and cleaning out the antiquated 
machinery and furnishings at the League, 
and had up-to-date presses put in, a copper 
plate press, an American one made by Mr. 
Sturges of Chicago, and a lithograph press 
(lent me by Mr. Haywood, the lithographer) 
for I knew the first thing was to get in with 
“the trade” but not “the union.” I know 
of but one school in the United States, the 
Ohio Mechanics Institute of Cincinnati, in 
which the machinery and outfit are anything 
but a joke. 

The next thing was to get the pupils. 
Some thirty, I think it was, applied. I 
certainly had it borne in upon me that I 
was not the drawing attraction that the 
Directors of the School, and I especially, 
thought I was going to be. Out of that 
thirty I selected about a dozen, and so doing 
I put in practice what I had learned in 
Germany in the Book Work School in Leip- 
sig, where no pupil is admitted who has not 
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a diploma from a German Gymnasium 
(High School) and has not been through an 
art school or academy. This weeding out, 
and I may have made mistakes, rather 
surprised the League, but those who were 
chosen, showed, by their work, they had done 
something. Most of them were old League 
students, the rest came from all over the 
country from New Orleans to Seattle, 
including, Kansas City! Disabled soldiers, 
gents who did not want to do anything 
but learn everything in a minute, real ladies, 
and all sorts of other things. I got them 
together and gave them my first talk (I 
did not have time for any more talking) 
and I said: “There are two things you can 
not do in this class; one, try to make prints 
like mine. The other, if you have nothing 
to say, or don’t want to say or do anything, 
go into some other class and do it.” 

I found out in five minutes that, with few 
exceptions, they were blankly ignorant of 
everything that had been done in the past 
in etching and lithography, though they 
were thoroughly up on the modern best 
sellers and what they thought fashionables 
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of the moment. I showed them first how 
to lay an etching ground and told them 
when it was ready to draw something on it, 
for there was one thing I wanted to find 
out, whether the American student has 
nothing to say, save in imitation of the 
popularity of the moment, or whether 
shown how to do things, instead of being 
given critical pap, I could wake them up 
and make them work. I did. Maybe, 
however, there is something in the fact 
that, “‘one must have students who want 
to learn and a teacher who wants to teach 
them, for both to get on.” Continually, 
too, in New York there are exhibitions to 
be seen and avoided, and by sending or 
taking them to shows, these students found 
out there were more ways of doing things 
and more things worth doing and seeing 
that they could find out outside an art 
school than in it. 

The Whistler Show of Etchings was open 
at the New York Public Library, and I 
took them there and told them something of 
Whistler’s methods which they had till then 
thought out of fashion. The next week 
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there were a number of copper plates drawn 
on, as well as inquiries as to when the 
lithograph class was going to start, from a 
couple of ladies, one of whom expected in the 
first lesson to make, print and stick it up 
in Newark a poster, not a bill board; and 
another who thought that day to revolu- 
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In fact I tried to make them see as well as 
use their brains, and above all their hands, 
for the arts are all handicraft. Every week 
some new method of etching and engraving 
was shown, and they were made to carry it 
out. Every succeeding week they drew, 
bit, and printed the plates they made them- 
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tionize the colored fashion plates in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal or something of the 
sort she had been brought up on or been 
brought down to—which I learned later is 
the ideal and idea of illustration classes 
and the aim of budding illustrators and their 
instructors in all the schools. 

There is a library of prints at the League, 
and I made my pupils use it. I had a bit 
of the room hung with Rembrandt’s and 
Whistler’s prints and made them try to 


find out how the masters used line—not how 


popular duffers misuse it and use snapshots. 


selves, in pure line, soft ground, or aquatint, 
and in a few months I found things beginning 
to happen. I was getting results, and the 
students were learning to express themselves 
in a practical, technical fashion. I found I 
had proved my point and when I gave my 
lectures at the National Academy of Design 
a number of these League students came 
up and showed more intelligent interest than 
the Academy students. I waste no more 
time talking. My students were given per- 
mission to use the classroom at the League 
and the presses all day, and every day, and 
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they did so—and more work was done by 
them alone than when I was there. But 
they showed me the prints made and 
seemed to want my criticism. This is not 
conceit but a fact. 

In lithography things were more compli- 
cated. I knew I should want an assistant— 
I can’t do everything in three hours a week— 
and I applied to the best school of lithog- 
raphy in America—the only practical one 
I know of—and its best graduate was sent 
me. As an artist he was a success; as a 
practical working assistant he was anything 
else. That was not his fault but the fault 
of the methods he had been taught, for 
lithography, the most simple, sensitive and 
easy of the arts, has been made into the 
most complicated hidebound, mechanical, 
union-dominated business that can be 
imagined. His two years of study were of 
little practical use, so I got a professional 
lithographer, as they have at the London 
County Council School; but I did not get 
what I hoped for; in fact, I got into a 
horrid mess, for the professional knew 
exactly how everything must be done, and 
I knew that nothing artistic could be done 
his professional way, and naturally the 
poor pupils did not know what to do, so 
the best of them fell back on themselves— 
or rather, without knowing it, adopted my 
methods, the methods of the artist, the 
methods I had learned and not the methods 
of the manufacturers. But I took the class 
to lithographic shops, and they saw the 
method of making a commercial lithograph. 
The commercial lithographer who knows 
nothing either of art or what has been done 
in his craft will tell you exactly how to make 
a lithograph right away which will print by 
the hundred thousand and has no art in it. 
I am trying to teach how an artistic litho- 
graph can be made which, when it is ready 
to print, will print, if it is wanted, by the 
hundred thousand (the method by which 
artists work in Europe), but is a work of art, 
the work of an artist, and of as real artistic 
value as an etching. ‘This is what I am 
trying for; this is what the lithographers 
want as well. I hope, next year to get it 
by teaching the pupils to make drawings 
that will print on any press, and the help 
of the lithographic trade is promised. It 
has been a most interesting experiment, 
and I am glad to have had the opportunity 
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to try it. And the work of the students 
reproduced here shows better than I can tell 
what the class has done. It does not look 
like student’s work, yet my students had 
never, most of them, made an etching or a 
lithograph before last October. Another 
thing happened. The class started with 
ten pupils, it ended with some forty, and I 
could have had any number more if I had 
had the,room and the outfit. Next year 
both will be doubled and other crafts will 
be taught, notably wood block and color 
printing by Mr. C. B. Falls. 

But this is only a beginning, though a 
successful one. Yet, after all I am not, and 
the Art Students League is not, the means 
by which such a school should be carried on. 
It should be the duty of the city of New 
York to start proper art teaching, of the 
State of New York to carry it on in an ad- 
vanced technical State School, and of the 
United States to carry it out in a great art 
school or university at Washington, where 
the national art work is done, and run its 
school on the system of Annapolis and 
West Point. Craftsmen properly trained 
would be a national asset, far better for 
protection of our art industries than a tariff 
or an army and navy, far cheaper than 
prohibition, and far saner for the people 
and trade. Oriental art has vanished owing 
to dry laws in the Mohammedan religion; 
ours is in the greatest danger from the same 
cause. A national school directed by prop- 
erly trained artists alone can save us. Every 
other civilized country has such schools, and 
they pay. It is their pupil’s work that we 
get mstead of art work of our own. 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts keeps a 
Registry of Public Art, which is a file of 
documents relating to objects of art access- 
ible to the public in Boston and neighbor- 
hood. It is kept in the office of the secre- 
tary of the Museum and is open to consulta- 
tion at any time. The Massachusetts 
Historical Society has donated a valuable 
addition to the registry in the list of its large 
collection of portraits and busts, mostly by 
American artists. Almost all the chief 
names in early American painting are repre- 
sented, with many later artists. The list of 
sculpture includes Houdon’s bust of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Chantrey’s bust of Walter 
Scott, and works by Powers, Ball, and others. 
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A GLIMPSE OF OLD CHARLESTON AND THE 
NEARBY RICE PLANTATIONS’ 


BY LEILA MECHLIN 


ENRY ADAMS, in a letter to a niece 
from the South Seas, complained that 
the island from which he was writing was not 
at all what he expected it to be, though just 


~ what that was he could not say—but it was 


different. In the same way the Charleston 


- that I lately found was not the Charleston 


that I had visualized. It was not only 


~ different; it was more interesting, more 


delightful. I had been told of the old 
houses with their walled gardens and 
wrought iron gates; a friend had recently 
written me enthusiastically of the wisteria 
and roses that were tumbling over the walls, 


_of the mocking birds that were singing in the 


trees, and all these were there. Charleston, 
however, is not merely a city of the past, 
but of the present—a wide-awake, enter- 
prising city of today, with automobiles 
dashing about its streets, honking as they 
go, trolley cars, and an attempt at sky- 
scrapers, and yet the spirit of the past per- 


vades, and in spite of modern bustle an air 
of serenity prevails. 

The gardens are not as large nor as num- 
erous as I had anticipated. In fact on some 
of the fine old streets where the houses date 
back more than a century there is compara- 
tively little space between the dwellings. 
What no one ever told me about Charleston 
is that many of the fine facades are partial 
screens, the front door opening not into a 
hall-way, but on to a piazza, as likewise does 
the window above it. These two-story 
plazzas, or “galleries,” extend the length 
of the house and are spacious—a feature of 
Charleston homes from the smallest to the 
largest. The real front door opens halfway 
back on the piazza, and the false front door 
serves as a blind for privacy and a barrier 
against intrusion. Viewed from across the 
street the facade is complete, well designed 
with regard to proportion and balance, but 
at an angle the piazzas come in view and 


1JJlustrated, through the kindness of the artists, by reproductions of etchings and paintings by 
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there is a momentary shock when the thin- 
ness of that portion of the wall is discovered. 
In most instances these piazzas are on the 
left-hand side of the house, the chimneys on 
the right-hand side; thus the walls on the 
right-hand side are without windows, and 
the neighboring piazzas have complete 
isolation. 

To be sure, all of the houses do not follow 
this design. Those which are double have 
in most instances high front porches, ap- 
proached by double, semicircular stairs. The 
drawing room is almost invariably on the 
second floor, occupying the whole width of 
the house at the front, and is of stately 
proportions. The dining rooms are below 
stairs to the right or the left of the main 
entrance (at which, by the way, the master 
of the house still meets his guests and bids 
them adieu), while under the front steps a 
doorway admits to the basement and ser- 
vants quarters, and a hall, running through 
the house, opens again on to the garden, 
fascinating glimpses of which, when both 
doors are open, can be had from the street. 

There is a placidity, a dignity about these 
Charleston homes which re-echoes the life 
of the time when they came into existence, 
and which seems to color to a great extent 
the life of those who dwell therein today. 
In not a few, both in town and on the planta- 
tions, the present residents are descendants 
of the original owners, and the furniture in 
great part has served three and four genera- 
tions. For illuminating purposes candles 
are still much used, and shed their mellow 
light on festive scenes as they did in the 
days of old. 

No one had ever told me, also, of Charles- 
ton’s beautiful waterfront, recalling in a 
measure the waterfronts of Naples and Nice, 
with its walk next the water (giving a view 
across the harbor to the open sea), its broad 
driveway, its parking and its fine homes, 
simple but dignified, each in its own garden 
set back from the street. How wise the 
city has been in these latter days to conserve 
it, how earnestly one hopes that the wisdom 
persists and will forbid its desecration either 
by belittlement of inferior structures or by 
the uprising of structures so high as to mar 
its skyline. 

Of course Charleston is full of historical 
associations—monuments of the past. In 
the Mayor’s Office and the adjoining Council 
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Chamber in the old City Hall (which was 
erected in 1801 as a United States Bank) are 
to be found some notable paintings, among 
them a full length portrait of Washington by 
Trumbull, painted for the City Council 
shortly after the visit of President Washing- 
ton to Charleston in 1791, the head of which 
is a beautiful interpretation of character and 
aspect, satisfying one’s ideals of the Wash- 
ington of history—the gentleman, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the great and modest 
leader. Here also are portraits of Lafayette 
and Moultrie, painted by Fraser; of Monroe 
by S. F. B. Morse, of General Jackson by 
Vanderlyn, and of John C. Calhoun by 
Healy; and all Charleston knows it and takes 
pride in the possession, from the Mayor 
himself to the colored messenger who sits at 
his door, not forgetting also the Chief of 
Police, who converses about the paintings 
and their painters knowingly. 

There are other excellent examples of the 
works of the early American painters to be 
found in the Gibbes Memorial Art Gallery, 
such for example as a beautiful miniature of » 
Charles Fraser, by himself, a portrait of 
General Morris, by. Rembrandt Peale, of 
Mrs. Middleton Smith, by Sully, and of Mrs. 
Percy, by Copley. Malbone and Allston, as 
well as Fraser, it will be remembered, were 
native Charlestonians, and during their time 
Charleston was one of the art centers of 
America. The Carolina Art Association, in- 
corporated in 1858, is trustee of art for 
Charleston, arranging for transient exhibi- 
tions in the Gibbes Memorial Art Gallery 
and gradually amassing a worth-while collec- 
tion of contemporary work. 

Charleston has a reputation for conserva- 
tism, for holding fast to old established tradi- 
tions and preserving aloofness bred of the 
knowledge of superiority, but the welcome 
that was given the American Association of 
Museums when, more than a hundred strong, 
it descended upon Charleston last April for 
its annual meeting, lacked nothing in cordial- 
ity, and showed the spirit of hospitality for 
which the old South is famous to be still very 
much alive. Homes were thrown open and 
hospitality dispensed with a lavish hand; and 
oh, the good things that were provided for 
the comfort and delectation of the inner 
man—at luncheons, dinners and receptions! 

The reason that Charleston was chosen as 
the place of meeting of the Museums Asso- 
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ciation this year was that 1923 marked the 


150th anniversary of the organization of the 


Charleston Museum, the oldest institution 
of the kind in the United States, for it was in 
Charleston that the museum idea first took 
root. As recorded in the “Journall of the 
Charles Town Library Society,”* 1759 to 
1790, which has comparatively lately come 
to light, a meeting was held on January 12th, 
1773, in the Society’s room, when His 
Honor, the President, the Lieutenant Gover- 
‘nor of the Province, William Bull, proposed 
that a special committee should be appointed 
for collecting materials for promoting a 
Natural History of the Province, which was 
agreed to and a distinguished committee 
appointed, among whom one notes the 
names of Pinckney, Moultrie, Heyward and 
Middleton, all famous not only in the annals 


of Charleston but in our United States. 
Some of the original exhibits are still in the 


Museum, which now occupies a spacious 
building, erected in colonial style as a con- 


vention hall but admirably adapted to ex- 


} 


hibition purposes. Wisely the original foun- 
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ders undertook, as a first effort, to assemble 
specimens of flowers and fruit and animal 
life, as well as minerals, etec., in their own 
province, but it was not long before they 
were reaching out, ordering “‘an orrery six- 
teen feet wide and eight feet in height, 
similar to that at the College of Philadelphia, 
of Mr. Rittenhouse (spelled phonetically 
“Writtenhouse’), for 350 pounds, to be 
finished in three years’”—an apparatus to 
illustrate by the revolution of balls moved by 
wheel work, the relative size, periodic mo- 
tions, positions, orbits, etc., of bodies in the 
solar system. Then came the Revolution. 
In January, 1778, a hydrostatic balance was 
purchased for sixty pounds from a gentleman 
about to leave the state (the province had 
put on statehood), and its founders were 
taking under consideration the great ques- 
tions of the establishment of state and 
national governments in which they took a 
large part. From time to time the museum’s 
exhibits, assembled so zealously by the 
colonists and statesmen, were moved from 
place to place (for some time they were 


* The Charles Town Library Society was organized in 1748, the third association of the kind in 


America. 
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THE LONG-LEAF PINE 
A WATER COLOR BY 
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housed in the College of Charleston), but 
the museum idea persisted. ‘In times of 
prosperity,” to quote the present Director, 
“it has had the backing of the many, and in 
every period of adversity there has been some 
little group or single devoted individual who 
has preserved the accomplishment of the 
past and made possible a new development.” 
The latest period, that of development as a 
modern educational institution, owes its 
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initiation to Paul Marshall Rea, Curator 
and Director from 1902 to 1920. Mr. Rea’s 
excellent work is now being most admirably 
carried on by his one-time assistant and sue- 
cessor, Laura M. Bragg, born in New Hamp- 
shire and transplanted to South Carolina, 
possessing in her person the enterprise and 
efficiency associated with the North, and the 
charm and friendliness typical of the South— 
more than accepted as leader and guide, 
deeply beloved by the people of Charleston. 

There is a close connecting link between 
South Carolina and New England; in fact 
there is in Charleston a flourishing New 
England Society. Charleston was settled 
largely by the British; so also was Boston. 
The Charlestonians of Colonial days lived 
for at least six months of the year on their 
rice plantations. Many summered at New- 
port, making the trip by boat with little 
peril and comparative ease, so that Newport 
names are Charleston names, and the New- 
port and Charleston families have married 
and intermarried. 

In these later days everyone who has 
heard of Charleston has heard of “‘Magnolia 
Gardens” and of their wonderful riot of 
color. Perhaps everyone does not know— 
I certainly did not—that these gardens, one 
of the old estates on the Ashley River, are 
15 miles from Charleston and that it means a 
long automobile or boat trip to visit them. 
The azalias were at their height the first 
week in April, in gorgeous bloom. One does 
not see them from the roadway but bursts 
upon them suddenly, and the impression is 
one which must be lasting. They are 
enormous bushes, almost trees, 20 or 30 feet 
in height, set amid the natural forest growth 
of live oak and magnolia, forming long 
avenues—white and pink, red and crimson, 
an almost overwhelming mass; and one 
wanders through the paths back and forth 
along the river’s edge to the little lake, 
where under the shelter of the oaks and 
cypresses, moss-draped, they reflect their 
beauty in the still water. No words can 
possibly describe the brilliance of the scene. 
A painter has called it ““The Garden of 
Dreams,” and so it ds and so it will remain. 

A few miles beyond is Middleton Place, 
likewise famous for its azalias, as well as for 
having been the home of Arthur Middleton, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
It is of a very different type—a magnificent 
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old estate sloping down to the river, with its 


Lowell has said “Step lightly dow 


ygardens laid out in orderly fashion by a 
jilandscape architect (some say LeNotre), the 
(touch of art evident. Of this place Amy 


n these 


jiterraces; they are records of a dream.” They 
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are more than this—they are records of 
reality, of the taste and culture of its succes- 
sive owners, and impersonally likewise of 
the intervention of man to the perfection of 
Nature. The Greeks had a saying: “‘Every- 
thing in moderation—nothing in excess,” 
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THE STILL POND, MAGNOLIA GARDENS 


which is exemplified here. The Cherokee 
roses, the jasmine, the camelia Japonica, the 
sweet shrub and the sweet olive, and last but 
not least, the flaming azalias—all combining 
with the quiet river to make a perfect picture. 

During the Civil War Charleston suffered 
much, particularly m its outlying districts, 
and many of the beautiful plantation homes 
along the Ashley River were burned as 
Sherman’s army took rts triumphant way to 
the sea. These losses are still poignantly 
felt, but the Great War has done much to 
mend old breaches, and when a Northerner 
recently lamented the seeming vandalism of 
the Northern army in these instances, a 
gentleman of Charleston, acting as host, said 
with amazing magnanimity and gracious- 
ness that it had been hard both to suffer and 
to understand, but that it should not be for- 
gotten that those plantation homes were 
hot-beds of sedition and that to destroy them 
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was perhaps the only remedy. On the rear 
door of one of the plantations on the Santee 
River is still to be seen, in sprawling writing, 
words written by an ignorant Yankee soldier 
during the “War between the States”: 
“Doe no harm here,’ a request or command 
which was recognized by the raiders and 
which saved the house. The owner of the 
plantation, who inherited it from a long 
succession of planter ancestors, courteously 
explains that it was not the best class of 
Northerner who was guilty of the depreda- 
tions (as shown by the writing and spelling), 
and points with pride to a corner of his 
garden in which, he explains, are growing 
plants sent him by his “Yankee friends.” 
The courtesy of the South is beautifully ex- 
emplified in these owners of old plantations 
who speak not merely as Southerners but 
as Americans, and with unfailing considera- 
tion of their northern visitors. 


A group of northern men—Bostonians, 
New Yorkers, Philadelphians—has pur- 
chased a part of one of the old rice planta- 
tions on the Santee River and established 
| there, in a cypress swamp, a heron preserve, 

building for their convenience and pleasure 
nearby an attractive and suitable club house. 
An excursion to this Gun Club and a night 
| at one of the old plantation homes completed 
_ the invasion of museum workers and formed 
(a memorable feature of an altogether de- 
| lightful meeting. The guests were taken 
( out in Matouicbiles by Charleston residents, 
‘going by boat across the harbor, and by 
ij motor, approximately 40 miles, over roads 
inot meant for motoring, but through most 
beautiful unspoiled country, where grow 
| moss- draped live oaks, cypresses, turpentine 
- and long-needle pines. It was spring, and 
ithe trees, having shaken off their winter 
{ foliage, were putting out new leaves; the 
| yellow flowers of the pitcher plant were like 
halls of gold in the fields; the swamps were 
| dotted with white lilies, fragrant and pure; 
| the woods filled with pink wild honeysuckle 
i in. full bloom, the fence rails now and then 
“covered with yellow jasmine. For miles and 
1 miles no houses were to be seen, only now 
2and then the cabin of a negro farmer, but the 
seountry had an extremely friendly aspects it 
i) was intimate and lovely, reflecting the smile 
of its Creator. 
A stop was made at one of the old planta- 
‘tions—Boone Hall, where, perhaps 75 or 
{700 feet in breadth there is a stately avenue 
of live-oaks, moss-draped, behind which the 
negro houses stand in an orderly row. Here 
the negroes themselves gave an exhibition of 
>basketry, weaving, with palm and _ grass, 
‘baskets of excellent shape and texture. 

The Gun Club is set in the midst of trees, 
with sloping lawn, part grass, part moss, a 
bush of white spirea standing out against a 
Idark-leafed japonica. Under the trees 
luncheon was served, followed by a demon- 
stration of native industries, the cutting of 
‘cypress shingles with plantation-made knives 
and a clever, simple contrivance made of 
board and string weighted and balanced by 
a stone; the thrashing of the rice, the pound- 
ing out of the grain, the tossing, or separating 
kernel from chaff in a flat basket, picturesque 
and practical. The pounding was done in 
‘two mortars made of the trunks of trees 
hollowed at one end; two little boys of ten 
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or twelve, with shiny white teeth, rolling 
eyes and happy grins, each pounding in 
rhythmical turn with a double headed pestle 
like a rounded potato masher—hard work 
but well done. Alas! no longer is rice 
grown on these plantations, for the cutting 
of timber at the river’s source has brought 
down freshets which year after year spoiled 
the crops until the planters gave up in 
despair. Cotton was grown until lately, but 
that the prevalence of boll-weevil has dis- 
couraged, so that now in most instances the 
plantations are plantations no longer, but 
temporary winter homes. 

It is said that most of the negroes in this 
vicinity came originally from a single African 
tribe, and certainly they are in feature and 
bearing superior, lacking the savage char- 
acteristics (thick lips, flat nose, low fore- 
head) of many of the African race and show- 
ing uncommon intelligence, as well as gentle- 
ness and spiritual quality. They are, fur- 
thermore, apparently an exceedingly happy 
people, living from day to day without 
anxious thought for the future, retaining 
their regard and admiration for their one- 
time masters, looking to them for counsel 
and guidance, yet educating their children 
and working independently. Many own 
their own little farms; others still are em- 
ployed on the plantations. The Great War, 
with its high wages, spoiled some, but there 
is a call of memory, habit, tradition and un- 
worldliness in these world children which 
takes them back, fits them mto old grooves 
and makes them happy. Gathered around 
the open fire where oysters were roasted, 
seventy-five or a hundred, from the tiniest 
little pickaninny to the gray old man, sang 
their “spirituals,” capes their own accom- 
paniment, occasionally doing a cake walk 
as in the days of old, with joyous enthu- 
siasm, and delight in showing off. 

It is said that in no place in the world is 
English spoken as perfectly as in Charleston, 
and one may well believe it. The negro 
dialect, too, is different there from that in any 
other place in the South, and to an untuned 
or unfamiliar ear is in some instances almost 
incomprehensible, but it is sweet and it still 
has the native intonation. 

Early in the afternoon groups of visitors 
were taken to the cypress swamp and given 
the unforgettable pleasure of an expedition 
of exploration. Negro guides manned the 
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flat boats holding three and acted as paddlers. 
The swamp, which had been dammed and 
‘has the appearance of a lake out of which 
grow the tall cypresses, is as a black mirror 
#eflecting the tall white trunks, the gray 
moss, and the fresh green foliage of these 
remarkable trees. Each boat slipped off 
‘easily from the landing and was shortly lost 
in the maze, so that one could readily im- 
‘agine oneself entirely alone, not a sound 
breaking the silence but the soft dip of the 
paddle and an occasional ripple made on the 
stillness of the water by an alligator poking 
his nose up above the surface. There is a 
holiness about the place which is almost 
indescribable, but which brings back recollec- 
tions of the long, narrow aisles of St. Ouen 
in Rouen, the most beautiful of all the 
Gothie churches. The tall trunks of the 
trees reaching upward are indeed like the 
ribbed columns of the perpendicular or 
pointed Gothic, and the sunlight streaming 
through the veil of young foliage recalls 
that which floods the church’s dark aisles 
through the stained glass windows. Here 
and there through the dark water a young 
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cypress rises above the surface like the 
finger of a brown skinned giant pointing 
upward. These fingers, or “knees,” as 
they are called, lurking sometimes just 
beneath the water, constitute the peril of 
boating in these swamps. Passing on 
beyond the open water into the close alleys 
we came suddenly upon the nesting place 
of the birds, and on a tall tree-top, silhou- 
etted against the sky, I got my first view of a 
heron, standing, for all the world, like an 
immovable figure on a Japanese screen, 
clean cut, unbelievable. Proving itself alive, 
it shortly rose and hovered over our heads, 
its long legs trailing behind it. Others 
joined in the flutter and our guide pointed 
out not only heron, but aigrettes, fish-hawks 
an eagle, and other wild birds of the colony. 
From the nests came the squawk of the 
little ones—we had caused a disturbance. 
Back at the landing place a five-foot alliga- 
tor was stretched out to greet us, recently 
killed by a huntsman of the neighborhood. 
The men of the party stayed that night 
at the Gun Club; the women after supper 
were taken to the several plantations, being 
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met at the club by their hostesses and 
motored whither they knew not, by their 
self-appointed Charleston chauffeurs, mem- 
bers of the Charleston Museum Association, 
and others who had joined with them as 
hosts. Never have I seen so beautiful a 
night—the sky so velvety in its blue black- 
ness, the stars so numerous, so bright, and 
hanging so low. It was they who lit the 
facade of the old plantation home to which 
it was my good fortune to be assigned, 
where all of our party were welcomed as 
old friends and put to bed in big four- 
posters made and beautifully carved many, 
many years ago by workmen on the planta- 
tion. Words cannot describe the charm and 
graciousness with which the strangers were 
made at home, the delightful cordiality of 
the welcome, the unaffected grace of this 
perfect hospitality, which offered all and 
asked nothing, which gave lavishly as a 
matter of course, and let it be understood 
that the guests themselves, through their 
visit, bestowed honor. Somewhere I read 
not long ago that hospitality was one of the 
characteristics of pioneer life, of a young 
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untutored people, and that as greater 
sophistication was acquired it ceased to 
exist. Let us hope, if this is true, that we 
may remain pioneers in America, that we 
may conserve this precious custom of our 
ancestors, for the joy and the benefit of 
those who are to follow after us for many 
generations. It is one of the precious 
qualities of American life. 

Successively the following morning other 
plantations were visited, each with its dis- 
tinctive buildings, its individuality of life. 
All of the homes* are more than a hundred 
years old; some date back to Revolutionary 
days and recalled memories of the British 
invasion at the time of the War of 1812. 
With inimitable mimicry negro stories were 
told, plantation memoirs given, old books 
shown; but on all these plantations the 
spirit of modernity was evident. The 
present owners are for the most part of 
the younger generation, they have in them 
the deep love of thé hume, and at the same 
time the vision of world needs. Forty miles 
from Charleston, 20 miles from the nearest 
railway station, one and only one mail a 


* Photographs of a number of these houses, taken by Mr. Frary, a member of the party, were 
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day, current magazines were on their library 
tables; and not a few of the young women 
are doing welfare work during that portion 
of the year when the plantations do not need 
attention, keeping shoulder to shoulder with 
the march of progress but holding fast and 
finely upholding the traditions of the past. 

The last plantation home visited was 
Hampton, in the ballroom of which Generals 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and Thomas 
Pinckney, their mother and sister, enter- 
tained George Washington at breakfast in 
1791. It is a spacious mansion, standing 
back from the river amid the trees; a two- 
storied, classic portico, approached by a 
high flight of broad steps, marking the 
entrance. The dwelling rooms are on either 
side—dining room, library, bedrooms, and 
beyond to the right a spacious and beautiful 
ballroom, with its panelled walls, two 
stories in height, its big open fireplace, its 
lofty windows. The living rooms are 
extremely intimate, the ballroom admirably 
fitted for formal entertainments, the whole 
conserving the atmosphere of the past and 
illustrating most perfectly the type of life 
on the plantations years ago. Adding to 
the picture, and true to type, an old colored 
‘man was seen rounding the corner of the 
house, leading by the hand the child of the 
family, a wee toddling girl in blue bonnet 
‘and dress, who at the foot of the steps was 
met and carried off by a white-turbaned old 
Mammy, who, according to Charlestonian 
custom, is not called “mammy,” but 
e Dah. 

Back of this house is a grave with a flat 
gravestone inscribed to the memory of 
John Henry Rutledge, a son of the house, 
who, nearly one hundred years ago “Died 
in Peace with all men, and in full confidence 
that his Maker would receive his soul with 
that Mercy and Forgiveness which is the 
Hope and Solace of the Penitent in his 
approach to the throne of the Eternal.” 
A memorial which may be taken as typical 
of those who lived on these plantations and 
have passed—an explanation of their serenity 
of spirit, and of the firmness with which they 
observed noblesse oblige. 

Through these same woods echoed the 
notes of the robin, the mocking bird, the 
soft ery of the cardinal calling his mate, 
and through the grayness of the moss- 
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draped branches now and then one caught 
sight of the flick of a red wing, or the glint 
of white and gray. 

These houses, so fine architecturally, so 
splendidly built and beautifully embellished, 
are wonderfully preserved but greatly in 
need of paint and repair, for their owners 
have not prospered in these later days, as 
the world counts prosperity, but their 
shabbiness, if such it may be called, is, as 
a poet once said, “the dear dilapidation 
that we love,” telling not of careless neglect 
but of the touch of time and of those that 
have gone before, of a past rich in romance 
and in those nobler qualities which make 
life good. And the depredations of time 
nature herself seems to strive to hide, 
covering the porches with blossoming roses, 
draping the nearby trees with festoons of 
wisteria. Spring in the North comes after 
the hardness of Winter; spring in the South 
follows close on the heel of autumn, as 
though nature had taken not a deep sleep, 
but a refreshing nap, having little time to 
waste in slumber. 

The return trip was on a Sunday, and at 
the request of the Bishop of South Carolina 
the rector of the parish opened the little 
church of St. James, one of the oldest in 
the country, which ministered in years past 
to those of the plantations on the Santee, 
which still has its old box pews and is 
unchanged in every particular. The silver 
communion service brought over from 
England in colonial days (1703), is still in 
use, as is the prayer book which during the 
War of 1812 was stolen by a British soldier, 
taken to England, found by one who had 
received courtesy at the hands of a planter, 
and returned. Here on Sunday afternoon, 
with wide open windows, in the heart of the 
woods, the stately afternoon service of the 
Episcopal Church was read, and _ those 
present of all denominations joined together 
in singing a hymn of praise—a fitting 
conclusion to a meeting occasioned by a 
desire on the part of museum workers to 
make their work of the utmost value to their 
fellow-men—a meeting characterized by 
oneness of spirit, of kindliness, generosity, 
good-will, a general recognition on the part 
of all, visitors and hosts, that the real mean- 
ing of life is service, and the joy of life is 
doing things together. 
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An APPRECIATION OF Herr Work 


BY ADALINE D. PIPER 


LORENCE K. UPTON, painter, for 
many years resident in London, died in 
that city on October 16th, 1922, after an 
illness of three months. She had been my 
friend for twenty years; and as I had seen 
her genius flower and bear fruit until she took 
place with the illustrious of the Art World, 
it seemed fitting that my part should be to 
give to America, of which she was a loyal 
daughter, a pen picture and an appreciation 
of a beautiful personality and a rare talent. 
My first meeting with Miss Upton was 
in a stormy country bounded by the North 
She was painting in George Hitch- 
cock’s class in North Holland. Like a wild 


rose, tall and slender, with blue eyes, and 
of an exquisite daintiness, she reminded 
me of Angelica Kaufmann. But what an 
indomitable nature there was under her 
frail loveliness. 

Her career began at the age of sixteen. 
Her father, Thomas H. Upton, a discouraged 
artist, died when little more than forty, 
leaving a family of three daughters and one 
son. To the little mother was left the 
burden of support, and with small means 
the task was difficult. Florence told me of 
her young realization of the problem. One 
day on the way from school she chanced 
by a penny shop where toys were sold. 
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Some wooden jointed dolls caught her 
fancy and she bought them. From these 
as models she drew illustrations, and the 
dear mother, becoming interested, wrote 
verses round the story illustrated. Thus 
Meg and Peg and the characterful Golliwog 
were woven into a tale that delighted the 
children of England and America. For 
years the Golliwogs traveled in every known 
country, and its young illustrator won a 
yearly royalty of one thousand pounds. 
During the war the original dolls and 
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manuscript were sold for upwards of 
$3,000.00; and the proceeds were given to 
the fitting out of an ambulance. 

But a broader field was to be the portion 
of the young painter. Leaving her jointed 
dolls behind her and with the call of beauty 
in her soul, she wandered over wind-swept 
dunes and through the Dutch _ villages. 
The peasants knew and loved her. She 
chose the unusual types for her models. 
Hers was the artist’s eye, her taste was 
unerring, nothing banal nor commonplace 


HON. SPENCER LYTTLETON 


was tolerated, and her depression was 


‘evident to her friends when she failed to 


achieve the high standard she had set for 
herself. Often on wild windy nights, I 
have heard, over the tiled roofs, the sob and 
passion she would put into the playing of 
her favorite Schubert’s Serenade, and I 
knew she was wrestling with a temperament 
that drew her as often to the depths as to 


_ the happier heights. 


That year the Société Nationale des Beaux 
Arts made her sociétaire—she was 24 


FLORENCE K. UPTON 


when this distinction was conferred on Mr. 
F. K. Upton, and when she went down to 
Paris, pretty and pink cheeked, I have been 
told there was visible surprise on the faces 
of the jury who had given the honor to a 
supposedly stalwart man. “The Yellow 
Room” was the picture which brought her 
this honor, and it is a good picture today. 
Harmijntji, the little Dutch vrouw, was her 
model, seated at a table in a curtained 
window with a smiling child opposite. It 
was charming; so full of sunlight, painted so 
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lovingly, so tenderly, the yellow of the wall 
repeating itself in the rich flower-sprigged 
bodice of the old woman. 

I would I could dwell at length on the 
life at Egmond Hoef. The visits to Schuil 
en Berg, the home of the Hitchcock’s, 
where so many temperaments met and 
discussed art, or wandered in their old 
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world garden. The informal dinners in the 
vivid blue dining room of the Gari Melchers, 
the candle light revealing the treasures of 
old Delft and copper, and the lily-lined 
garden .showing eerily in the long soft 
twilights. The expeditions in the capacious 
Dutch cart when we gathered priceless bits 
of porcelain from under the eyes of the 
stupid dealers—or set sail up the canal as 
far as Volendam on the Zuyder Zee with a 
Dutch skipper as fine as a viking. Nomad 
days, in which her free spirit caught its 
inspiration from the sun-flecked meadows, 
laughing with nature in its most joyous 
moods and sharing the wonders of the coun- 
try of skies and of the land of effects. I 
remember all the pictures that were painted 
by her in those years in north Holland, and 
none of the later ones were so a part of my 
heart nor were painted with such an honest 
flare for color, or such an artist’s apprecia- 
tion of values—with a quality that was rare. 
London was the city of her delight, and 
one wonders at her bravery in facing it 
alone. Established in a modest house on 
North Street, whose stones echoed the 
thundering of the great Canon Wilberforce, 
his church standing sentinel there—Miss 
Upton painted a series of sketch portraits 
which were worthy of a Sargent and it is 
interesting to know that she painted many 
of England’s famous families in whose halls 
hung the portraits of our great master of 
portraiture, John Sargent. Lady Ruibbles- 
dale, a mystic elusive sketch portrait 
painted in reality on her deathbed—for she 
died before the completion of it; the Tennant 
Sisters, Mrs. Balfour, Maude Valerie White, 
Robert Hichens, Lady Dawkins, Mrs. C. 
Lewis Hind, the Countess of Stratford and 
others were painted by her at that time. 
The most vital happening in her life was 
her friendship for the Hon. Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttleton. They were attracted to each 
other from the first and never was a friend 
more lovingly, more understandingly por- 
trayed than was this characterful and 
gracious lady whose intellectual face graced 
many Royal Academy Exhibitions and Paris 
Salons. The portrait of her, ‘““The Blue 
Room,” was by many critics called the 
outstanding picture of the year when it 
was exhibited in the Salon. In 1908 she 
was awarded the medal of honor at the 
International Exposition of Nantes. Miss 
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Upton was then painting panel portraits 
of much distinction. On the death of the 
Hon. Alfred Lyttleton, she painted, con 
amore, for his wife, a portrait from memory 
which was a most satisfying achievement. 
Paint a portrait and lose a friend, could 
never be said of this artist, for she always 
kept her friend and usually painted the 
entire family. 

She had a faculty of seeing the beautiful 
thing in her sitters—it may have been their 
expression or character or coloring—it was 
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there, and the suave facile brush of this 
understanding artist brought the best to 
endure forever. 

She had a penchant for eyebrows, for 
unusual compositions, for rich, delicious 
color. She painted with fine brushes but 
with great breadth of technique. American 
patrons, numbers of them, went to her 
studio and she made several visits to this 
country, painting for the most part in 
Chicago—her last portrait being of Mr. 
Stanley Field, curator of the Field Museum, 
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From time to time her pictures were 
invited to American exhibitions, “The 
Yellow Room” being invited to the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy and to the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh. 

During the war she laid her brushes aside 
for a time and worked with Mr. Lyttleton 
on the Belgian Relief Committee; she was 
invaluable to them, as her knowledge of the 
Dutch, Flemish and French languages 
aided many a forlorn refugee. It was her 
part to meet the steamers and bring together 
the families who were often crazed with 
grief at separation. Then came the call to 
paint the flower of England—England’s 
sons who were going to the front. “It is 
almost more than I can bear,” she wrote me 
in one of her treasured letters. “I go to the 
camps sometimes and make a quick sketch 
and that js all there is to give to a sorrowing 
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family. All my soul—all my love goes into 
these portraits. God give me strength to 
go on!” 


And now she, too, has crossed the border- 
land—has left a world richer and finer for 
her art and for her friendship. “Friends 
are the flowers in our garden,” she wrote 
me on a Christmas not so long ago, and she 
had the happy faculty of making friends. 
Her eyes were full of beauty—Greece, 
Sicily, Spain, South America, for in these 
countries she traveled, seeing the splendor 
of the world that ministered to her sensitive 
appreciation. 

Kenyon Cox, Frank Duveneck, Raphael 
Collin, George Hitchcock and Gari Melchers 
were her masters. From them she gathered 
the best and gave us something entirely her 
own—a vision, a real one of intangible beauty 
that for want of a better word we call Art 
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A LITHOGRAPH BY A. S. HARTRICK 


LITHOGRAPHY IN ENGLAND TODAY 


BY A. S. HARTRICK 


' F¥ITHOGRAPHY is the youngest of the 
; Graphic Arts, having been invented 
| by Senefelder rather more than a hundred 
‘ years ago, and it might also be named the 
( Cinderella of the same, for there are those 

today who would like to keep her in the 
| kitchen; but their efforts are futile, she has 
- got her foot in the slipper, and lithography 
\ will soon show herself a fit mate of any of 
| the princes of art. 

-This may appear a fantastic way of 
| putting the case, so I will state it again in 
(terms of economics. 

I have seen prints or their duplicates 
. which were priced £8 each in the first shows 
of the Senefelder Club in London, sold for 
'from £60 to £100 each within the last few 
‘years! Of course these were works by the 

old masters of the art, Manet, Fantin 
| Latour, Carriére, and they are “deceased.” 
| Whether this is good for the art I am unable 


to judge, but obviously it is to the profit of 
somebody or bodies. 

The truth is that lithography is one of 
the most sensitive mediums an artist can 
use, with a range of tones from black to 
white not to be bettered if equalled by any 
other medium. 

Unfortunately for its fame, its commercial 
properties have been more thoroughly ex- 
ploited than its artistic, with the result 
that it fell into disrepute with artists, or 
rather their patrons, who saw in it merely a 
manner of infinite reproduction of the ad- 
vertisements of things they despised. 

Speaking as an artist, one of the greatest 
attractions of lithography hes in the fact 
that its possibilities have been far less ex- 
plored by artists than those of any other 
medium for expression, and the field is still 
quite open for further experiments. Espe- 
cially is this the case on the color side of 
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lithography. I see no reason why a method 
of color printing should not be developed 
in it, which shall be as original and beautiful 
in itself as that of the Japanese print, yet 
purely western in its outlook. 

Already we have had hints of what such a 
print might be in certain color prints by 
Whistler, which are very charming and very 
rare. ‘Toulouse-Lautrec, again, is another 
who, backed by an unusual knowledge of 
the problems involved in color printing, 
produced a number full of inventions of new 
schemes and treatments. Lastly I will 
mention one more, a model indeed. This 
is a small head by Gauguin which was sold 
in London since the war for £25, absolutely 
original in color and evolved out of a knowl- 
edge of printing and not of the color-box. 
It came here from some collection in Holland 
together with the finest set of Tahiti wood 
blocks by Gauguin that I have seen, but I 
believe it must have been produced in 1889, 
when Gauguin was doing pottery and other 
experiments in the Clichy quarter of Paris. 
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To produce more than a few swallows like 
these it is necessary to have a circle of artists 
with their own presses and printing them- 
selves—all working at the problems to- 
gether. This, to a certain extent, we have 
had in London since the foundation of the 
Senefelder Club, when Jackson, Pennell, 
Kerr Lawson, and myself bought a press 
together and started experimenting. 

Much interesting work has been produced 
in the ten or twelve years since then, and if 
the masterpiece has not yet come along 
more has been done to prepare for it than is 
yet realized. 

On the debated poimt as to whether the 
transfer is equal to work on the stone I can 
only give the result of my own experience 
of both. 

I believe with Pennell that the most im- 
portant discovery in lithography is that it is 
the most sympathetic method of multiplying 
a drawing and more under the control of the 
artist than any other yet invented. The 
stone is the pleasantest to work on, and no 
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other surface compares with it to print from. 
Tt yields, in hands that understand it, a 
richer and more varied effect than a trans- 


_ fer; but the so-called stone effect, sometimes 


belauded, is really a mechanical grain put on 
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the stone with sand of varying degrees of 
fineness, without which one cannot draw a 
gradated tone; this remains mechanical to 
the end and is unpleasant to some for that 
reason. With a transfer in skilful hands, 
this mechanical grain can be disguised, if 
not absolutely eliminated. 

I believe that in the craft of the transfer 
there remains much, of value to the artist, 
to be discovered. 

Such experiments as the wash-transfers by 
Lily Blatherwick, for instance, hold out pos- 
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sibilities of which I at any rate do not yet 
see the end; and the most expert cannot tell 
that they have not been done on the stone 
direct. 

Fantin Latour habitually began his litho- 
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graphs on transfer paper and finished them 
on the stone, so did Odilon Redon, Renoir, 
and many others. T. R. Way, who was 
brought up a lithographer in the shops and 
owned a lithographic business, at the end 
did nearly all his color work with transfers. 

Altogether I hold that the real matter lies 
in the result produced, and that the possibil- 
ities of the transfer, and its combination with 
work on the stone, are not yet fully explored. 

Among the earliest and most consistent of 
the band of workers in this country who 
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started the revival of lithography here and 
formed the Senefelder Club are John Copley, 
its first secretary, and his wife, Ethel Gabain. 
For ten or twelve years at any rate they 
have owned a press and printed their own 
work, and there is little on the technical side 
of lithography, in black and white at any 
rate, of which they are not proved craftsmen. 
Copley especially, has experimented freely 
with different grainings on different parts of 
the stone, combining wash with chalk work, 
etc., thereby getting many novel effects of 
texture. 

From time to time a cry goes up from 
Paris: “pas de couleur!’ But I believe this 
is more than half only a shirking of difficul- 
ties. I yield to no one in my appreciation of 
the variety of methods and range of tones in 
black and white, but I am convinced that 
it is on the color side that lithography will 
come to its own. The fact is that research 
in this color printing is a slow and laborious 
process, dependent on a knowledge of print- 
ing and inks and papers in which the limi- 
tation of colors becomes more important than 
their number. After four or five printings 
at most, the surface becomes clogged, heavy 
and shiny as in commercial work. 

Of the older workers in the medium in 
London, Brangwyn and C. H. Shannon take 
the first place, but they have not done many 
new prints recently. Spencer Pryse, how- 
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ever, the most powerful handler of the chalk 


_ that this country has yet produced, is very 


busy. I remember, when hanging Pryse’s 
first war series of lithographs in the Inter- 
national Society’s Show here, the late 
William Strang said to me: “This is not 
drawing on stone but painting on stone.” 
He is at present working on a series of 
twenty-four large color posters, each 60 
feet by 40 feet, for the British Empire Ex- 
hibition in 1924, showing life in the different 
colonies and dependencies of the Empire. 

Some of these are more daringly effective 
than anything he has yet done. 

Pryse always works direct on to the stone 
from the model. As these stones (he won’t 
have metal plates) weigh a ton or more each 
and require six men to handle them, he has 
had a wonderful easel set up in his studio, 2 
regular engineering affair, on which by an 
arrangement of pulleys he is able to move 
this mass of stone about with surprising 
ease. These great prints are to be pub- 
lished as proofs as well as posters. 

F. E. Jackson, with his pupils, Misses 
Hutton, Henderson, and Ellis, have also 
been busy especially with color lately. Kerr 
Lawson, Blampied, and Nevinson are also 
busy with work in black and white, so alto- 
gether we can say that lithography in Eng- 
land is going strong and will not take second 
place to any other medium. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE RussIAN OF PROFESSOR MoOURATOFF 
BY PRINCESS GAGARINE 


HERE are few traces of the quatrocento 

left in Rome. ‘The first popes to settle 
here after their Avignon captivity found 
Rome impoverished, depopulated, in general 
far behind the other Italian towns. In 
the middle of the fifteenth century, when 
the Florence of Cosimo Vecchio was build- 
ing palaces and fresecoed churches, Rome 
was still a typical town of the middle ages, 
full of ruins, convents, fever infected, with 
huge, waste grounds, on which the wild 
quarrels of the Colonna and the Orsini 
were fought out. How sad the cultured 
Pope Eneus Silvius Picolomini must have 
felt, in Rome, after his native Sienna, 


celebrated for the beauty and refinement of 
its life! Pope Pius IL (the name under 
which he reigned), as well as his successor 
Pope Paul II, could do but little to change 
the aspect of Rome, which remained a 
thorough town of the middle ages up to the 
election of Pope Sixtus IV. From that 
date commences the history of that papal 
Rome which reached its magnificent per- 
fection in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, slowly dwindled in the eighteenth 
and ended its active life in the days of 
Garibaldi, though of course, even now, its 
grandiose features pierce through the pale 
life of the contemporary Italian capital. 


/THE ANNUNCIATION 


To play this part, Sixtus IV had no need 


‘to be a genius. He had only to be the 
expression of the typical character of the 
Renaissance and Barocco popes to give 
‘the example of those qualities and defects 
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which were indispensable to the creation of 
the new Roman majesty, in place of the 
old. Sixtus IV was of a grasping nature; 
the prosperity and elevation of his family 
were his ruling passions; in politics he was 
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a reckless gambler, powerless to resist the 
temptation of a successful stake. 

He strained the sources of the revenues, 
of which the Holy See disposed, to limits 
unheard of till then. Out of his native 
Savona, a small town on the Genoese 
coast, he brought nine nephews and favorites, 
whom he lavishly endowed with all the 
favors and riches of which he disposed. 
In generosity, as in everything else, he knew 
no measure. A young minorite monk, 
Pietro Riario, was made cardinal, thrice 
archbishop, and endowed with revenues 
equal to the revenues of all the other cardi- 
nals put together. Pietro’s brother, Girol- 
amo, was brought from Savona, where he 
was a modest clerk in a meat shop, appointed 
commander-in-chief of the papal army, and, 
through his marriage with Catherine Sforza, 
became Duke of Imola and Forli. This 
did not satisfy Sixtus IV. His dream was 
to take Florence and destroy the, to him, 
hateful Medici. The Pazzi conspiracy, 
which ended by Lorenzo the Magnificent 
being wounded and the death of his unfortu- 
nate brother Juliano, was the work of his 
hands. Having been defeated, he directed 
all his efforts to the conquest of Ferrara. 
He was doomed to lose this stake also, his 
opponent being that artful player, Venice. 
He died of vexation, of the rage that was 
stifling him, alone, silent, turning his face 
to the wall and refusing all food. 

The bronze effigy of this terrible and sinful 
pope lies on the monument, the work of 
Antonio del Pollajuolo, which stands in the 
Chapel of the Holy Sacrament in St. 
Peter’s Cathedral. This recumbent figure, 
with its frozen feet, dark face and long nose, 
projecting from out the high tiara, is more 
terrible than majestic. But the most noble 
reliefs of the Florentine quatrocento adorn 
this monument; the harmonious figures of 
the allegorical virtues gleam with the 
reflections of the beautiful bronze and the 
strangely fascinating and scarcely human 
smile of Pollajuolo floats on their pointed 
faces. Death has thus joined the name of 
Sixtus IV with that of the great Florentine 
artist, and this is not an altogether unde- 
served reward for the pope. In him, as 
well as in the families he raised—the della 
Rovere and the Riario—there was an 
instinctive craving for art. His nephews 
were the first of the long line of papal 
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nephews who enriched Rome by new palaces, 


excavated marbles, monuments, altar-pieces 


and frescoes. Sixtus IV was the founder 
of the first museum of antiques in Rome, 
gathering in one building, on the Capitol, 
all the antique statues belonging to the 
popes. He built the Sixtine Chapel and 
ordered the walls to be covered with frescoes 
by the best Tuscan and Umbrian artists 
of the time. The Riario roses adorn the 
finest palace of the beginning of the Roman 
Renaissance, the Palazzo Cancelleria, built 
for one of the nephews of the pope—Car- 
dinal Rafaele Riario. But still oftener does 
one find, on the walls of the Roman edifices, 
the branching oak-tree, the crest of the della 
Rovere. Julius IJ, the most active and 
stern pope of the Renaissance, belonged to 
that family, bemg also a nephew of Sixtus 
IV. He only finished the work of his uncle 
when he ordered Michel Angelo to cover 
with frescoes the ceiling of the Sixtine 
Chapel. There is a real grandeur in this 
effort of two della Rovere to unite under 
one roof the works of the finest artists of 
their time. 

In the Pinacoteca of the Vatican, lately 
rearranged with so much care and taste, 
we stand face to face with Pope Sixtus IV, 
surrounded by his nephews, entrusting the 
care of his library, collected and arranged 
in the halls of the Vatican, to Platina, the 
celebrated classical scholar. This large 
fresco is the work of Melozzo da Forli, 
painted by order of the pope and adorning, 
in days gone by, one of the walls of his 
library. Here is another work of the della 
Rovere pope, which goes far to redeem his 
wars inspired by greed and his treacherous 
plots. This fresco by Melozzo da Forli is 
the most important artistic record of the 
quatrocento in Rome. Among the artists 
of that time, Pinturicchio alone is repre- 
sented in Rome by his best works. The 
apartments of the Borgia and the frescoes in 
the Aracoeli are undoubtedly better than 
all he painted in Sienna and in Umbria. 
But, even at his best, Pinturicchio was not 
a great artist, whereas, looking at Melozzo’s 
fresco, there is no doubt whatever that we 
stand before a work marking the summit 
of the art of the quatrocento, whose author 
must be ranked with the greatest artists of 
that time, on a par with Botticelli, Piero 
della Francesca, Bellini and Mantegna. 
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A majestic architectural perspective, full 
of light, opens out before us, a fitting back- 
ground for the six huge figures. Pope 
Sixtus IV is seated in an armchair and his 


_ stern profile is turned towards the kneeling 


figure of Platina, with that immovable 
solemnity, which we are accustomed to find 
only on the images of gods, on antique bas- 
reliefs. Behind him stands the tall and 


| severe Cardinal Della Rovere, the future 


Pope Julius II, and the effeminate, hand- 
some favorite, Cardinal Pietro Riario. 
Two young nobles, clad in heavy, fur- 
trimmed coats and with gold chains round 


| their necks, close the group to the left. 


Their faces are full of resolution, their pose 
is a challenge; the younger one is probably 
Girolamo Riario. There is no common 
action among those figures. Each is an 
individual portrait. Even the wonderful 


| picture of the Gonzaga family, painted 


about the same time by Mantegna at 
Mantua, must yield the palm to this 
Melozzo. It may be that Mantegna had 


_ a greater capacity for admiring all he saw 


and transforming into treasures every detail, 
but his lines never had the stately simplicity 
and the flowing harmony of those by 
‘Melozzo. The artist in Melozzo did not 
feel so much the beauty of things, but he 
was a more powerful painter. He had, 
probably, the strongest temperament of a 
painter of the quatrocento. It showed most 
-in his broad distribution of large colored 
‘spaces. Each figure enters into the composi- 
‘tion with its special shade—the silver-gray 
“Platina, the white Pope, the purple della 
Rovere, mauve Girolamo Riario and his 
cherry-colored companion. In the archi- 
tectural part of the picture white and gold 
predominate, with the green walls of the 
second room and the blue of the sky seen 
through the windows. The charm of those 
shades, bathed in a pearly lustre, is a perfect 
joy. Melozzo’s mauves, purple and greens 
belong to the greatest Italian color-revela- 
tions. 

In the history of art, Melozzo degli 
Ambrosi has an honorable place. But for 
those who have not visited Rome, he 
remains unknown—a hazy figure, of whom 
tradition speaks as of the sculptors of 
ancient Greece. And tradition, in the shape 
of Vasari, has not dealt too kindly, either, 
with the great artist of the Romagna. 
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Vasari has managed to mix up Melozzo 
and Benozzo, though two more different 
artists than Ambrosi and Gozzoli never 
existed. Fate was also distinctly unkind 
to Melozzo’s productions. He executed a 
quantity of paintings in Girolamo Riario’s 
palace, which stood on the Piazza SS. 
Apostoli. After the death of Pope Sixtus 
IV, this palace was razed to the ground 
during a popular insurrection. Girolamo 
Riario was Duke of Forli, Melozzo’s native 
town. It was at the little court of Girolamo 
and his wife, Catherine Sforza, that Melozzo 
spent the last years of his life. Yet in Forli, 
so full of the works of Melozzo’s feeble 
scholar, Palmezzano, none of Melozzo’s 
own works have survived, save a signboard, 
representing a chemist’s apprentice, who 
with a long pestle is pounding something in 
a mortar. 

Melozzo’s fame during the Renaissance 
is due to the paintings of the cupola of the 
church of the SS. Apostoli—this was =the 
first example of decorative painting, meant 
to be looked at from below—‘‘di sotto in 
su.” Many artists of the cinquecento, 
Correggio especially, later accomplished the 
same feat, but it was first resolved with 
masterful ease by Melozzo. The Church 
of the SS. Apostoli was, therefore, one of 
the most important monuments in the 
artistic history of Italy. It is difficult to 
understand the vandalism of Pope Clement 
XI, who, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, ordered the paintings of Melozzo 
to be scraped off and had the church deco- 
rated in the taste of the day. Together 
with the destruction of the Chapel of S. 
Andrea in the Vatican, decorated by 
Mantegna, this is the worse of the numerous 
artistic crimes of which the builders and 
restorers of the eighteenth century were 
guilty of. Some fragments of frescoes, 
representing angels singing and playing on 
different musical instruments, are all that 
remains of the stately ensemble, and they 
are carefully preserved in the Sacristy of S. 
Peter. Another large fragment, represent- 
ing the Ascension, after several adventures, 
has found a resting place on the wall of the 
staircase of the Quirinal Palace, today 
Palazzo Reale. Melozzo is best known by 
those angels, they are even popular among 
the tourists passing through Rome. Some 
people, however, are disagreeably impressed 
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by the almost exaggerated sweetness of 

these productions of the Barocco style, come 

to life before their time. But no one can 

deny, even in this case, Melozzo’s artistic 

power, his perfect sense of color contrasts, 
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his keenly expressed individuality. There 
is no doubt that in the ruined church of the 
SS. Apostoli we have lost a treasure of 
which we can scarcely even imagine the 
originality. 
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Melozzo did not found a school. It is 
ludicrous how little his so-called pupils 
resemble him. The magic of this artist 
| remained untransmitted and unrepeated. 
And yet the Vatican fresco and the angels’ 
fragments amply testify to the coming 
| dawn of the cinquecento. One can dream, 
_ looking at them, what the art of the opening 
century would have been like if it had 
followed that bold temperament, that 
_ ample design, that sincere and warm feeling, 
| that love of color, instead of slowly freeing 
| itself, with the help of Rafael, from the 
_ timid, unartistic and not even sincere works 
| of the later Florentine and Umbrian schools. 
| But this is an idle fancy, and perhaps the 
_ reason it has remained a “might-have- 
| been” is to be found in the fact that in the 
| spring that fed the art of Melozzo, as well 
as of some other artists of that transitory 
| time, there was a sediment of some corrosive 

substance. The Ascension fragment, pre- 

served in the Palazzo Reale, produces a 

decidedly painful impression. Melozzo did 

not escape from the prevailing morbid 

influence of the expiring quatrocento, which 
brings the charm of his work into such close 
relationship with that of Botticelli, Leonardo. 
. Bramantino and even Bellini and Giorgione. 

The rising generation was striving after 

a healthy ideal, above all, and delicacy, 

depth and originality of feeling were sacri- 

ficed to it. Rafael and Titian, both so 
free from anything morbid, were the 
“acknowledged masters. 
A few years ago, yet another work of 
- Melozzo’s was found in Rome, painted on 
the wall of the Pantheon, where it had 
-remained many years hidden under a coat 
of whitewash. It is an Annunciation. This 
Annunciation is much more in Melozzo’s 
style than the one in the Uffizzi, which 
is attributed to him, and which is so much 
more like Bramantino. It is probably a 
work of his youth, when he was still under 
the strong influence of his teacher, Piero 
della Francesca. Thus Rome has added 
still further to the short list of the works of 
Melozzo that have reached us, and it has 
completed it by the S. Sebastian which 
Venturi has so fortunately acquired for the 
Corsini Gallery. This picture is not unani- 
mously attributed to Melozzo; many art 
critics think it was painted by his scholar 
“and assistant, Antoniazzo Romano. But it 
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quite healthy delicacy, that “‘morbidezza”’ 
which characterizes Melozzo’s other works, 
especially his Ascension. The type of the 
Saint resembles very closely that of the 
Quirial Christ, and the vigorous portraits 
of the donors could only have been painted 
by the author of the fresco of Sixtus IV. 

The technique of this remarkable picture 
is quite up to Melozzo’s reputation as 
colorist. Wonderfully beautiful is the dark- 
green evening sky, fading towards the 
horizon and ending in a pale-rose stripe. 
The large figure of the Saint stands out, a 
pale outline, against that dark background, 
and is full of a dreaming, passionate ex- 
pression. Particularly interesting, in one 
respect, is the landscape; a river flowing in 
a valley melts into the distance; silhouettes 
of trees, black on the background of the 
dawn, follow its course; and on the far 
horizon a detached mountain gleams like 
a jewel. It is impossible to mistake it— 
it is the Mount Soracte, which we find so 
often on Roman landscapes. It is easy, 
then, to see that the valley of the picture 
represents the valley of the Tiber, not far 
from Rome, on the confines of the Cam- 
pagna. And so we find that 200 years 
before Claude Lorrain and Poussin, Melozzo 
was captivated by the view opening to the 
north of the Roman Campagna. This 
alone should give him the citizenship of 
Rome. In Rome he spent his happiest 
days; in Rome, and in Rome only, one can 
study his work. The grave and_ broad 
features of his style are in harmony with 
the--spirit of Rome. The daring and 
strength of his temperament are not alien 
to that of his Roman protectors, the Riarios 
and the della Rovere. Is it Just, then, to 
say that in the quatrocento Rome had no 
artist of her own? Melozzo degli Ambrosi, 
the favorite painter of Sixtus IV, though 
born in Forli, was indeed the great Roman 
painter of the Renaissance. 


The “Annunciation to Mary” by Rem- 
brandt has been discovered among the 
private property of a Czech and was imnie- 
diately acquired by the Museum of Prague, 
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RUTH ST. DENIS—ARTIST 


BY AMELIA DEFRIES 


T MUST be almost fifteen years since I 

first knew this rare personality. She 
came to London, took the Scala Theatre, and 
danced the whole programme, accompanied 
by her assistants. We had seen Isadora 
Duncan, and Maud Allen was just then the 
rage in London; the Russian ballet had not 
reached us then, nor had we seen Pavlova. 
Ruth St. Denis was a pioneer. Every night 
her theatre was full of artists who came again 
and again to draw inspiration from her work. 


Her dancing was more than revival of the 
Greek, and more than the illustration of 
music; more than movements of the body. 
Ruth St. Denis’ dancing was something new 
to us—an expression of the unity of body 
and soul. 

After a season under her own management 
she went on tour, and then she took an en- 
gagement at the Coliseum. I remember well 
her youthful dislike of making her art a part 
of a vaudeville show! She had, that time, 
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to come on after the performing lions and 
before the ‘‘comic act.” Those of her 
dances showing the most exquisite atmos- 
phere and the most delicate ideas were 
“cut out,”’ but her wonderful serpent dance 
and her remarkable temple dance were pro- 
duced. The latter was the coming to life 
of a goddess, who was aroused by the five 
senses, and in a frenzied struggle threw them 
from her one by one, and the renunciation 
being fulfilled, returned at last to her temple. 
This was symbolized by Ruth St. Denis alone 
without any member of her company. It 
was a complete work which has never left 
my memory—that dance of renunciation and 
of spiritual harmony. Even better I liked 
her Incense Dance, which she also performed 
by herself. Wraithed in grey chiffon she 
moved as in a dream, with such delicacy and 
elusiveness that she seemed like a vision 
which could never materialize, and from the 
huge jars placed on the stage she drew in- 
cense—the life of the spirit. A thing of 
dreams, she seemed. A more perfect artist 
never danced on any stage. There was an 
idea, symbolic and metaphysical, in all she 
did. That was something new, a develop- 
ment in the art of dancing. Like all really 
complete artists, she was a great idealist and 
an inspired optimist. Her shining eyes 
were illumined as though by the hght of 
another world; her slim figure alive with 
emotion and energy. Her technique was 
remarkable for that period. She could do 
not only the Greek steps and movements, 
then but recently rediscovered, but also 
the finest ballet steps. She alone, of all 
dancers at that day, danced in the schools 
of more than one technique. She said it was 
necessary for the proper interpretation of 
different moods and thoughts to have a 
perfect control of all styles, and of all types 
of technique; and that there was no limit 
to the possible steps and movements. Into 
her very settings and clothes she wove mean- 
ing. When she wished to describe passion 
and abandon, no one could be more passion- 
ate or abandoned than she, but she always 
returned to the note of the soul—to the 
note of the violin and the flute. She had a 
great scheme for a dance to symbolize the 
birth and death of Egypt, with the rising and 
setting of the sun, which she afterwards 
produced in America. 

In spite of her success in Europe and Amer- 
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ica, she has never yet been able to realise all 
the ideas she has had in her life—to do that 
she needed, like Gordon Craig has needed, a 
theatre, school and workshop of national 
importance. 

When I met her again after many years in 
Washington in 1919, I found her married to 
a delightful man, Ted Shawn, who was com- 
pletely at one with her in idealism. He had 
supplied the practical support she needed, 
as well as the rounding off of her private life, 
and together they had attained one ambi- 
tion—that of an open air school in California. 

Ted Shawn, as well as being a fine dancer, 
very masculine and simple and unaffected, 
is a good all-round craftsman; and when 
jewelry is needed for their costumes he sits 
in the dressing room and makes it with his 
own hands. 

When Ruth St. Denis was a wild, half 
Trish girl on a farm in the state of New York, 
she had taught herself to dance and taught 
herself to make clothes to dance in, trimming 
them with bits of glass she picked up in the 
road or anywhere. And she, too, can make 
all her costumes and has often done so. 
Her own efforts took her to Paris, where she 
danced in every type of dance-hall, always 
retaining the innate refinement of her own 
mind. Thus she raised and developed her 
art until she was recognized as one of the few 
great artists of dancing in the world. 

In Washington, when I dined with her, she 
was surrounded by her family, but she 
poured forth her idealism and her hopes just 
as Impersonally as she used to do to me in 
her dressing-roum at the Scala in London. 

Six months or so after that I received a 
little card on which was a photo of Ruth and 
Ted Shawn standing together amid ruins, 
the ruins-of- their Californian school—their 
home. - It had been burnt to the ground and 
with it had gone her fine library on the 
Dance and her valuable collection of books 
on costume, the collection of her lifetime 
practically uninsured, but underneath this 
photo was printed the line ‘“‘When Hope 
seems dead . . . hope on.” 

Now, lately, while they dined between 
performances, I have again had the joy of 
meeting these two idealists in. London. 
After too long an absence. they were only 
here for four short weeks, going then on a 
provincial tour. If only we could find a 
way to get them back again for a longer 
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season in a theatre of their own! They 
could put on things as spectacular and far 


more symbolical, far newer to us now, than 


have been seen at the Alhambra. 

There exists in London at this moment a 
scenario for a new kind of ballet, written by 
an English writer in the form of a dance- 
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cycle. The scene in the first part is laid in 
Florence, the second amid the negroes of the 
Bahamas, the third in Venice. This triology 
develops naturally from the art of Ruth St. 
Denis and is poetically interpretive of 
modern life and invention. It is called 
“The Harlequinade of a New Era,” and the 
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music for it is being composed by Eugene 
Goossens. 

The British School of Ballet is ready to 
produce such a work if led by the genius of 
Ruth St. Denis. There are artists in Eng- 
land whose fine decorative sense would pro- 
vide decor to go with the ideas and musie. 
Bakst, Roerich, Picasso and the Russian 
Ballet have taught us much—buét now it is 
time we were doing something ourselves, 
something expressive of the most subtle 
side of the Anglo-Saxon spirit. 
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I found Ruth and Ted Shawn, like shining 
stars, as harmonious and idealistic as ever, 
and matured with the experience of the last 
few years (he joined up early in the war as a 
volunteer soldier in America). Her fertile 
mind is even more full of ideas than before— 
ideas now forming a combination of creative 
imagination, metaphysical, poetic, full of 
lights of fantasy, with hard-headed realism. 
Together she and Ted Shawn have reestab- 
lished their school and rebuilt their burnt 
home, together they have elaborated an 


idea for a dance orchestra—each dancer to 
|be as a player in an orchestra, each body an 
pinstrument. ‘Together they have lived a full 
ilife and have still found time for the practice 
yof their arts and their crafts and for much 
study of these and of metaphysics and phi- 
(losophy—the philosophy of real life, the 
nderstanding of love and of unity. 
| One of the most practical things they do 
fat their school is to give each student a 
manual trade as well as the profession of a 
‘ads This splendid idea should be 
aken up by every school of art. For those 
ho dare not spend money on learning an 
yatt which may provide only a precarious 
living can afford to pay to learn a trade by 
hich they could always live. If you fail to 
yattain first rank as an artist—or during the 
ard years—you have always a trade to fall 
pack upon, under this system. It is so 
simple an idea and so right that the marvel 
sis for it to seem so new. It combines the 
artisan and the artist. A perfect unison. 
I well remember when in the papers years 
ago there was a paragraph about a leading 
ldancer to the effect that she had spent an 
afternoon in the British Museum studying 
tor her new dance. I read this to Ruth 
i5t. Denis, who smiled her star-like smile, as 
she said: ““A whole afternoon! Well, just 
think of that,” with a purposely exaggerated 
“New York accent. She might well smile, 
‘because she had spent two whole years on 


HE GIFT to the British nation of 
_H Lord Leverhulme’s magnificent collec- 
ition at Port Sunlight has been justly de- 
seribed as an event of national importance. 
ft can, of course, scarcely compare with 
such a London museum as that of the 
Wallace Collection at Hertford House; but 
in the provinces of England there are very 
few collections of the same importance open 
to the public, though I might make an ex- 
ception in favor of the Bowes Museum at 
Barnard Castle in Durham, which I have 
iulready described in these columns. 

‘The building itself, in the central thor- 
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study of detail for the dances she was then 
performing; and I was at that moment 
spending days and weeks, even months, in 
the pursuit of detail from the Book of the 
Dead, so that she might have some indica- 
tion for her prolonged study of Egyptian 
life, to which she intended to devote herself 
when she had finished her tour, before even 
attempting to produce the “Birth and Death 
of Egypt.” She literally soaks herself in 
detail when the conception and subject call 
for it. Thus she achieves a most remarkable 
and subtle atmosphere, and the “make up”’ 
which is not the least among her perfected 
arts. 

After constant attendance both in front 
and in her dressing room, during the brief 
four weeks of her recent engagement in 
London, I came away with food for thought 
and inspiration enough to last for several 
years and material for many more articles! 
Yet we let such a personality (so deeply in- 
fused with experienced ideas and eaperienced 
emotion, such an inspirational, such an 
artist) pass through London so quickly that 
the populace only got from her appearances 
what they might get from the appearance of 
a rare flower. It seems hard on the public 
that we cannot let her work out her best 
ideas for us. She has returned to New York 
with the firm intention of bringing an Amer- 
ican ballet, trained by herself and Ted 
Shawn, to London two years from now. 
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oughfare of Port Sunlight, owes its design to 
Messrs. William and Segar Owen of War- 
rington and, as may be seen from my illus- 
tration, is a simple and dignified classical 
design, with four Ionic porticoes, which 
mark the entrance to each facade, while two 
low domes break the skyline; oblong in 
shape, the whole building has been carried 
out in Portland stone masonry. ‘The galler- 
ies are, speaking generally, grouped round 
the Central Halli and the North and Sculp- 
ture Halls; and they include on the north- 
east side four “‘period” galleries, on the 
southeast side the ‘‘William and Mary” 
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room and the China and Napoleon Galleries; 
on the southwest side the Wedgwood and 
China Galleries and Masonic Hall, and on 
the northwest the Tapestry Room, with four 
small picture galleries and the ‘Queen 
Anne Room.’ An external feature of the 
building is the domed ceiling of the Recep- 
tion Hall at the west entrance, and those of 
the Sculpture Galleries, which, circular in 
plan, with a diameter of 42 feet, each have 
a domed light, carried by a colonnade of 
twin columns. As the galleries are roof- 
lighted, the wing walls present an unbroken 
masonry treatment, relieved by the stylo- 
bate base, 6 feet high, and the main cornice 
and parapet walls. The interior decoration 
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of the walls, where not panelled in timber or 
plastic work, is a dull black paint; but others 
have been treated as walnut, and the China 
Galleries have golden silk hangings. 
“Tudor” and ‘William and Mary” Rooms 
are panelled throughout; the “Napoleon 
Room” is a reproduction of decoration from 
Malmaison, the Sculpture Halls are finished 
in French stuc plaster, and the Reception 
and Central Halls have similar treatment 
with pilasters and‘ panelled arrangement in 
plaster. 

I have given some attention here to the 
building, because, designed—like the Bowes 
Museum—especially. for a definite and 


The 


formed collection it is interesting to note~ 


\GOBELIN TAPESTRY 


how the available space and accommodation 
lhas been handled by the architects. I come 
inow to the collection itself, which, as has 
Jbeen well remarked, is the revelation of the 
ypersonality of the donor, and which, though 
vcatholic in its outlook and touching many 
Idifferent sides of art, yet favors specially 
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British art and design, as is only right in a 
collection formed and exhibited in England. 
Specifically British is the magnificent collec- 
tion of Wedgwood ware, of which I am able 
to give an illustration; it includes Jasper, 
Basalt and Biscuit, and is described in the 
gallery list as ‘‘a collection probably without 
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WILLIAM AND MARY ROOM 


equal in its variety and completeness, con- 
taining examples of every phase of Wedg- 
wood’s work.” Flaxman’s tools and medals 
are here, with waxes by that fine artist and 
Pacetti and Cinganelli, blue, black, pink 
and green jasper and black basalt, while a 
case is devoted to Wedgwood’s contem- 
poraries or imitators. To a collector of 
ceramics this collection, ranging from repro- 
ductions of the famous Portland vase down 
to cameos and personal ornaments, is of 
extreme interest; and here, too, the original 
wax Flaxman must not be 
overlooked. 

Next in importance to this, apart from a 
few examples of Derby biscuit ware (which 
seems to have been Lord Leverhulme’s first 
predilection as a collector) and some choice 
examples of Sévres, the Chinese 
pottery and porcelain; and here, though this 
is a subject on which I do not pretend to 
speak with authority, there seems little 
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doubt that the collection of the Lady Lever 
Art Gallery, containing some of the choice 
specimens from the Gorer and Bennett 
collections, may claim to rank as one of the 
finest in the world. The period of the Kang 
Hsi and the Kien Lung china, especially the 
former, is very richly represented, though 
several fine Ming pieces are to be seen and 
one even of the earlier Sung dynasty (960- 
1280). The collection is displayed in five 
galleries, “Famille Noire” and ‘Famille 
Verte” claiming one, “‘Single Glaze Ware” 
and Chinese Pottery another, while the 
extensive collection of blue-and-white 
spreads over several rooms, and ‘Famille 
Rose” and “‘ Egg Shell’ is shewn beside jade 
and quartz carvings. Not to be overlooked 
is the unique set of ginger jars, which have 
been called the ‘‘chef d'oeuvres” of the 
collection. 

I come next to tapestries and decorative 
needlework, which are both well represented 
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LACQUER CABINET 


in this collection. English embroidery of 
the late Tudor and Stuart periods is especi- 
ally strong, and the walls of one of the 
galleries are hung with designs in “petit- 
point” and different forms of exquisite 
needlework of those periods, which had 
more leisure than modern conditions afford. 
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But we must not forget that even down into 
the last century beautiful needlework in its 
pictorial side was cultivated. Included among 
the notable exhibits is a charming piece of 
framed needlework by Eliza Lever—Viscount 
Leverhulme’s. mother—its subject being 
taken from the story of Ruth and Boaz. 
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BLACK AND WHITE JASPER WEDGEWOOD 


As in the Bowes Museum at Barnard 
Castle, the tapestries here are important in 
themselves and add richness to the collec- 
tion. ‘They include the work of three Euro- 
pean countries where this art was success- 
fully cultivated—namely, of England, show- 
ing several Mortlake tapestries, among them 
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a set illustrating the story of Hero and 
Leander; of France from the famous Gobelin 
looms (see illustration), with Flemish and 
Brussels examples. To English-speaking 
visitors the famous “Hero and Leander” 
series, designed by Francis Cleyn and woven 
under the supervision of Richard Crane at 
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| 
| Mortlake, may be even more interesting as 
(an example of a nascent national art which 


{ 


the Civil Wars of the Revolution destroyed, 


ithan the fine Gobelin panels shown here 
(of the “Hunts of the Emperor Maximilian,” 
) which were originally designed by Bernard 
) van Orley about 1528. 


I shall now devote my remaining available 


{space to the paintings and sculpture, and 
| here—though by no means confined to 
{these—Lord Leverhulme’s interest in the 
| British School is strongly apparent. 


Out- 
‘side these last are indeed the Titian paint- 


j ing, the Rubens theme of a comely and full- 


‘formed “Daughter of Herodias” bringing 
‘the head of St. John Baptist to her mother 
‘and Herod seated at table, the Madame Le 
| Brun’s upright figure of Lady Hamilton and 
‘the French portraits in the Napoleon room. 
| It is the English school which attracts us 
| here in the work of Romney (‘Miss Lom- 
| bard,” afterwards Lady Coote), Sir Joshua 
| Reynolds in his “Venus Chiding Cupid,” 
‘ John Hoppner’s “Duchess of Rutland” and 
| his “‘ Karl of Moira,’ Thomas Gainsborough, 
| Lawrence, and coming to our royal house 
| later, Sir David Wilkie’s ‘““Queen Victoria in 
-Robes of State,” Winterhalter’s ‘‘Prince 
( Consort,” and Sir John Lavery’s “Princess 
| Mary.” 

The pre-Raphaelite school evidently inter- 
‘ested this collector, for we find here Ford 
Madox Brown’s “Cromwell on His Farm” 
'as reserved in color as Holman Hunt’s 
'“May Morning on Magdalen Tower,” also 
shown here, is luminous and radiant, and 
‘Sir Edward Burne-Jones’ “Beguiling of 
Merlin.” But perhaps the most interesting 
| painting here of this period of British art is 
the famous “Sir Isumbras at the Ford,” 
which appeared in the Royal Academy of 

1857 and brought forth a storm of criticism 
-as well as the well-known caricature with 
the portraits introduced of Millais himself, 

D. G. Rossetti and John Ruskin as a braying 
ass. At the McCulloch sale in 1913, the 
painting itself fetched £7,800, testifying to 
its enduring interest and popularity. ‘Two 
finely decorative figure paintings in the 
collection are Lord Leighton’s magnificent 
“Daphnephoria” and William Etty’s large 
canvas of “The Judgment of Paris.” In the 
last ten years Etty has been steadily coming 
back into public appreciation; and Lord 
Leverhulme probably did well to include 
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in his collection this typical work, which was 
painted for Lord Darnley in 1826. The two 
Orchardson paintings are appropriately 
hung in the Napoleon Room as dealing with 
that character, in his story of success and 
failure. 

I come now to this interesting room, and 
more generally to the subject of the furni- 
ture. The “Tudor Room” shows us the 
fine panelling of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
dating from 1571, and in the “ William and 
Mary Room,” which follows in sequence, 
furniture becomes less ponderous, and 
beautiful lacquer work, which I illustrate in 
a fine lacquer cabinet, begins to show its 
attraction. My illustration of this ‘‘ William 
and Mary Room” will give a very fair idea 
of the character of the furniture of that 
time, while in the “‘Queen Anne Room” the 
eanopied four-post bed was made specially 
on the oceasion of her visit to Dryham Park 
in Gloucestershire. | But among these in- 
teriors of historic periods the interest here 
centers in the ““Napoleon Room,” furnished 
throughout with choice pieces of First Em- 
pire. The whole suite shown here was 
actually a present from Napoleon himself to 
Cardinal Pecchi, the walls are painted and 
stencilled in the manner of a room at Malmai- 
son; and we have before us here the Em- 
peror’s own dressing-case and stand, and the 
beautiful needlework table, supported by 
winged figures, of the Empress Josephine, 
mounted in ormolu, of which I am able to 
give, through the kindness of Viscount 
Leverhulme, an excellent illustration. 


It is interesting to know that a new art 
society has been formed in Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, by three painters from the Taos 
colony and five Santa Fe artists, who have 
grouped themselves under the name of 
“The New Mexico Painters” and are plan- 
ning to hold exhibitions annually in New 
York, Chicago and other art centers through- 
out the United States. An unusual feature 
of this society is that there will be no presi- 
dent, a secretary being the only representa- 
tive. This office will change hands from 
year to year, as the new members take it in 
rotation. The group includes Walter Ufer, 
Victor Higgins, Ernest L. .Blumenschein, 
Gustave Baumann, J. G. Bakos, William 
P. Henderson and B. J. O. Nordfeldt. 
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THE WASHINGTON PARK SYSTEM 


Apropos of the resolution passed at the 
recent Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts in regard to urging the impor- 
tance of the appomtment of an expert com- 
mittee to recommend and take under its 
supervision additional park areas and park 
development in Washington, a delightful 
article by Stephen Child, Fellow of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects, 
was published in the June issue of Parks and 
Recreation, in which attention was called to 
the urgent need for an awakening of public 
interest not only in Washington but through- 
out the country in this particular phase of 
the national capital’s development. 

“Every good American,” he said, “is 
proud of the world-wide fame of Wash- 
ington’s beauty and all will, we are sure, be 
surprised and dismayed to know how 
desperate is the need for further extension 
of the park system and how completely 
inadequate is the machinery for accomplish- 
ing anything of this sort. Would it not 
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surprise you, my good friend and fellow 
*citizen of Chicago, of Denver and of San 
Francisco, to know that there is today no 
law providing for the extension of Wash- 
ington’s park system; that there is no 
department, bureau, commission or official 
either of the Federal Government or of the 
government of the District of Columbia 
authorized to study or develop a systematic 
park plan; that there is no official legally 
directed or invited to submit recommenda- 
tions or estimates for acquiring additional 
park areas? Do you know that to make 
any park extension for the national capital 
it is now necessary to have a separate bill 
passed through Congress, with all the delay 
this entails, authorizing the acquisition of 
each particular tract and that the great 
broadening of federal legislation, makes it 
practically impossible to secure the passing 
of such separate individual bills? Do you 
realize how entirely impracticable it is for 
committees of Congress to make personal 
examination and study such as is required 
for a comprehensive park plan? Suppose a 
bill to acquire a particular area is successful, 
the result is quite likely not to be in keeping 
with a systematic study of the park system. 
There is, to be sure, an annual appropriation 
of the insignificant sum of $25,000 for 
acquiring very small triangles or points of 
land at the intersection of streets, but 
there has been no authorization for acquiring 
land to extend the park system since 1913. 
Meantime splendid woodland and rocky 
areas of beautiful natural scenery of ines- 
timable value to the park system have been 
utterly destroyed.” 

A bill to provide such a park commission 
has been drawn up and presented to Con- 
gress. It is known as Senate 4062—H. R. 
13318. This bill also makes provision for an 
annual appropriation of a sum not exceeding 
one cent for each inhabitant of the United 
States for additional acquisition, Mr. Child 
explains, and he concludes his article by say- 
ing persuasively: “Come now, Mr. New Eng- 
lander, Mr. Mid-Westerner and Mr. Pacific 
Coaster, let us have, not your dollar, nor 
your half-dollar, nor even your one penny, 
but your interest in this bill. Make a little 
effort to buttonhole your congressman. 
He may be around home this summer or 
fall ‘attending to his fences.’ Ask him to 
inform himself about this Washington Park 
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Bill. See to it that he makes a memoran- 
dum about it and urge upon him when he 
goes back to Washington to do something 
about its passage. If he feels that he 
needs any more data, the Committee on 
Parks of the Washington Board of Trade 
will gladly see that he gets it.” And failing 
this, let us add, the American Federation of 
Arts will be glad to inform him. 


NOTES 


It was not until the end of 

OF INTEREST 1904 that the Boston Society 

TO of Arts and Crafts opened its 

CRAFTSMEN salesroom in Park Street. 

During the past year the 

sales of the Society have amounted to more 
than $152,000. 

C. Howard Walker, chairman of the jury, 
in his annual report, recently published, 
says: “Lack of ability to design is the chief 
fault of the craftsmen. Technical skill is 
the result of practice, design demands not 
only study but appreciation, and apprecia- 
tion is enhanced by study. Work is done 
too casually. The testimony of works of 
art is plain, that is, that no object is too 
small but that it can be made by design dis- 
tinguished in character. The jury therefore 
recommends that the craftsmen become 
cognizant of design by the study of books on 
the subject and by comparing their works 
with that in museums and elsewhere which 
are of acknowledged merit. Untrained 
originality is of suggestive value, but is often 
unsightly and unsalable. . . 

“Tn relation to the character of the work 
itself there is marked difference between that 
of the various crafts and it is suggestive that 
work that can be easily done is the poorest, 
while that which requires labor is the best. 
The work shows itself worthy of the effort 
required to make it. Our appeal therefore 
is to make what seems to be and often is 
ephemeral work so fine in its workmanship 
and design that the material is made of 
value. This applies especially to Christmas 
and Easter cards, strings of wooden beads, 
toys, etc. 

“On the other hand, technical stunts, 
such as the imitation of one material in 
another, labor expended unnecessarily merely 
to show technical skill upon objects which 
are unworthy of it, and experimental proc- 
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esses which have only the value of experi- 
ment are discouraged. The fact that a 
piece of work is merely different from any- 
thing previously done is not a credential of 
its merit. 

“Tt cannot be too definitely stated that 
naturalistic design requires supreme skill in 
drawing and arrangement, and that when 
such skill is absent, the work becomes con- 
ventional from inadequacy of expression, 
and at once is subject to the limitations of 
conventional work. A consideration of the 
relative scale of patterns to each other and 
to the objects on which they occur is sug- 
gested. Large scale becomes crude when 
associated with small scale, for it is the 
latter which sets the initial scale of the 
design. Complexity of design interests as 
does any intricate thing which seems to 
court interpretation, but it is much easier 
to do than is simple work of distinction. 
Simplicity of material and of its treatment, 
technically and aesthetically, skill in tech- 
nique and in design, unity of color, of scale 
and of intention, and directness and ade- 
quacy of treatment, are all factors in making 
designs commendable and through them 
originality acquires distinction.” 


An interesting editorial on 
the replanning of London 
appeared in the June 15th 
issue of The Burlington Mag- 
azine, which for connoisseurship holds a 
unique position among art publications. 
From this we make two excerpts which we 
believe to be of special interest to our 
readers: 

“There seems to be a general restirring 
of interest in street planning and in the 
architecture of public and commercial 
buildings in London. People are looking 
forward with curiosity to the far-reaching 
schemes for dealing with the Charing 
Cross bridge problem, and to what will 
come of the plans for rebuilding Regent 
Street. There and in many other parts of 
the West End demolition goes on apace. 
The newly erected Bush House attracts 
great notice and gives rise to quite animated 
discussions in Kingsway. 

“The tendency of the opinions expressed 
in the press and elsewhere has been towards 
greater uniformity in London’s streets. 
The first result of this movement has been 
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that in the complete rebuilding of Oxford 
Circus, the four large drapers’ stores whose 
premises comprise the circle have all been 
built to exactly the same design. If the 
idea of uniformity prevails, West London 
will soon bear a very different character 
from its present one. Hitherto London’s 
streets have given no impression of being 
the outcome of a directing mind. What 
uniformity exists is the result of accident. 
The buildings grow up like plants in a 
wild place, so that the very demolition gaps 
seem not altogether out of place. It is 
certainly better that the planning of a 
city should be logical, but a uniform system 
implies much repetition of the same design; 
the danger of monotony is greatly increased, 
and the effect is certain to be dull unless 
the scheme of each area is the outcome of 
one or more really fine designs. The 
design of the earliest of the four buildings 
forming Oxford Circus is not impressive, and 
its unimpressiveness was thrice multiplied 
when the same building was thrice repeated. 
The common notion that mere uniformity 
will do as a substitute for art is probably 
also responsible for the desire to arrange 
Trafalgar Square into a more orderly 
pattern. It is the housemaid’s and the 
park ranger’s impulse overflowing its banks 
and coming to obliterate the sprightly 
streams of art under a stagnant splash of 
dead water. But London’s unheard-of 
wilderness of streets is not to be tidied up 
ina day. Nota mere army corps of official 
architects, with R. I. B. A. in gilt letters on 
their hats, not a paltry ton or two of gold 
will suffice to reduce London now to a 
mathematical diagram, like Washington or 
the latest garden city. And it is question- 
able, anyway, whether the beast would be 
any more attractive tamed and jumping 
through paper hoops, or sitting in a strait- 
jacket. .. 

“The advocates of greater height for 
London buildings do not seem to be making 
much headway. ‘True, the walls of masonry 
round Oxford Circus have so far increased 
in height that, whereas formerly one walked 
there in a circular plain with a low edge, 
like a frying pan, now the people and the 
traffic seem to seethe at the bottom of a 
gigantic pot. So it is sure to be with the 
new Regent Street. The low buildings, 
whose upper edges formed so delightful a 
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curve between the two Circuses, were bound 
to be sacrificed sooner or later to the gods 
of modern commerce, but all that the 
transformation will amount to will be the 
raising of the sky-lines of Regent Street 
to the same modest height as those of the 
other main thoroughfares in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 


To open the doors of your 

MAKING YyouR exhibition gallery and say 

EXHIBITION to all the world: “Come 

WORK in,” is not sufficient. There 

are many that might come 

in had they the incentive. If they need 

a good reason for coming in to look at works 

of art, it becomes the duty of the institution 
or club to find one and spread it abroad. 

To begin with, let the community know 
that you are offering the exhibition. Tell 
the newspapers in simple language something 
about the exhibition, the why and wherefore 
of it, something about the artists, or about 
the materials it may contain. The Federa- 
tion sends out such information to the 
papers, but they may not always be willing 
to give it space. A little pressure locally 
will do much good. 

Again, the local clubs, the Y. M. C. A. 
and kindred institutions, the social centers 
and church clubs should know about the 
exhibition. A neatly printed announce- 
ment, or, failing that, one in typewriting, 
will bring many. But, better yet, put up 
a poster or other notice in the local library 
and, if possible, in the schools of the dis- 
trict. A little persuasion may result in 
having available on a certain table in the 
library the books which have a bearing upon 
the exhibition. Quite possibly public in- 
terest in the subject may encourage the 
librarian to add to the library other volumes 
of interest along that or allied lines. 

Above all inform the district superin- 
tendent of schools, or the local principals. 
Request that they bring the matter to the 
attention of their teachers of art who may 
find in the exhibition good class material. 
Often a principal will: agree to a class session 
in school hours in the exhibition room. But 
all the teachers should know about the 
opportunity. It may contain essay topics 
for the teacher of English or history. It 
should have cultural value for all classes. 

Re EeBs 
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A remarkably well-organ- 
ized and complete exhibi- 
tion is the first international 
Exhibition of Decorative 
Arts now being held in the Villa Reale of 
Monza. These exhibitions are intended to 
be biennial, alternating with those of the City 
of Venice, but confined, as stated in the title, 
to the Decorative Arts; its locale is the 
immense and sumptuous Palace of Monza, 
situated in a lovely park stretching for miles, 
now handed over, with the palace itself, by 
the King of Italy to his people; and the 
ambition of its organizers is to give to Italy 
a foremost place in the decorative work of 
the modern world, a place which she can 
claim by her past achievement. 

From this point of view the peasant art 
here shown of Sardinia and the Abruzzi is 
specially interesting, as an entirely spon- 
taneous growth, handed down, in the case 
of the embroideries especially, from mother 
to daughter for generations, and claims a 
place beside the ceramics of Florence or 
Faenza, the alabaster of Volterra and the 
beaten iron work of Bergamo and other 
centers; while two features of exceptional 
interest are the bookbinding and fine 
modern printing—the ‘Mostra del Libro” 
—which occupies very appropriately the 
former library of Queen Margherita, and 
the room near given to fine jeweler’s work, 
the “Mostra degli Orafi.” Both im printing 
and binding modern Italy is achieving some 
very fine work, as well as in the revival] of 
wood cuts, which are not forgotten here, 
again the setting of jewelry here shown is 
most original and charming, and I was par- 
ticularly impressed by two magnificent 
vases in silver and glass contributed by 
Leopold Janesich of Trieste. What the 
organizers, under the able guidance of the 
On. Guido Marangoni as Director-General, 
aimed at was quality in the last-named sec- 
tions rather than quantity; and an example 
of their care and wise generosity is shown in 
the two vases just mentioned, for which 
beautiful and expensive pedestals were 
created because it was felt they were needed 
to give these lovely creations their full 
effect. 

A peculiarly happy creation is that of the 
Section of Piedmont. Here the Committee, 
under the Presidency of the famous sculptor 
Bistolfi, imagined what might be the home 
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of a man of taste, and ‘‘amatore d’arte,” who 
went to local art and industry to create a 
home for himself which, modern in form and 
design, should contain original elements of 
beauty. We pass from the dining-room, 
designed and carried through by the sculptor 
Giacomo Cometti, to the study or studio 
created by a group of modern craftsmen, 
then to a delightful music-room, a billiard 
room, bedrooms, and a room for the children, 
where everything, from the dolls to the 
cushions, has been carefully designed by 
Sig. Scavini of the “Ditta Lenci.” Lastly 
it was felt that our gentleman of artistic 
tastes might need a small picture gallery, 
and this has been effectively included in the 
“alloggio completo” which is the contribution 
of Piedmont to this “Mostra Decorativa.” 

“Our initiative,” says Comm. Marangoni, 
to whose energy and organizing power, sup- 
ported by that of his secretary, Sig. Calzini, 
the “Mostra” owes much, “‘sprang from the 
conviction that the ancient and glorious 
artistic industries which were our heritage 
could and should spring to new life and to 
renewed social functions. . . The ‘Mos- 
tra’ is composed of seven sections respec- 
tively dedicated to Municipal and Public 
Art, to the Decorative elements of the house 
and its interior, to the surroundings of Child- 
hood, to Sacred Art, to the Arts of the Fire 
(Ceramics, beaten iron work, goldsmith’s 
work, enamel, etc.) to the Art side of the 
Vehicle (the aesthetics of all means of trans- 
port) to the Graphic Arts and Art Schools.” 
And he goes on to enumerate the different 
regions of Italy which have contributed to 
the exhibition and its success. Piedmont 
under the initiative of Leonardo Bistolfi, 
Tuscany, where Antonio Maraini has worked 
on the committee and shows some interesting 
sculpture, the Abruzzi with its attractive 
local art and costume, the “Tre Venezie” 
(three Sections of Venice) which occupies a 
whole wing of the ground floor with its 
traditional crafts, among which the glass 
claims a first place, Genoa and Liguria, 
Latium and Sardinis with the “Arte Rustica” 
to which I have alluded. 

Among the foreign sections the leading 
places are taken by France, Sweden, Hun- 
gary and Czecho-Slovakia. In this last sec- 
tion the glass, which is one of the oldest 
industries of Bohemia, is, like that of Venice, 
a specially interesting feature; and both here 
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and in the case of Hungary the interior 
decorations have been admirably carried 
through, the girl’s bedroom (“Camera ad 
letto per Signorina’”’) in the Czecho-Slo- 
vakian rooms being charmingly worked out 
with glass, ceramics, and carved wood. In 
the Sweden Section the glass is also a strong 
feature, while the furniture and wall decora- 
tion has a severity and simplicity which has 
its own attraction. France comes out very 
well here, and Belgium has an attractive 
display of the theater and theatrical “‘ma- 
quettes.” England appears very insuffi- 
ciently with a collection of posters, and it 
seems to me it might have been better if, 
like America, she had stood aside; but if 
these fine exhibitions continue as a biennial 
feature it is to be hoped that both these last- 
named countries, which have so much to 
offer in modern decoration, may be worthily 
represented on some future occasion. In 
the Futurist side the committee decided, on 
the principle, presumably, of “plenty of 
rope,’ to give a room to this section of 
modern decoration with no restrictions what- 
ever. The result is something astonishing, 
and, if it does not help the cause of Futurism 
in art, it certainly contributes to the amuse- 
ment of the visitors. SB. 


It is not generally known 
that Chicago has two stat- 
ues of Lincoln by Saint- 
Gaudens, one seated and 
one standing. The seated statue is the be- 
quest of John Crerar, a well-known philan- 
thropist of Chicago, who died in 1889, 
leaving one hundred thousand dollars for a 
statue of Lincoln which was “to face south 
in a Southern park,” The commission was 
awarded to Saint-Gaudens, and in 1906 he 
finished the cast in his studio at Cornish, 
New Hampshire. It was shown at a me- 
morial exhibition of Saint-Gaudens’ work at 
the Chicago Art Institute and at the Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco, and 
later in New York City. When it was re- 
turned to Chicago there was no site selected 
for it and it was therefore placed in a store- 
house where it has lain for many years un- 
noticed. Happily, interest has been re- 
awakened, and this great work of art is to 
stand at the south end of the south wing of 
the Fine Arts Building in Jackson Park, 
which has recently been claimed for the 
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public and is to be remodeled. This statue 


is said to have been considered by Saint- 
Gaudens his greatest work, and it is hard to 
realize that it could have remained so long 
out of the public eye. 

A fitting memorial to Theodore Thomas, 
founder of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, is to be placed immediately in front of 
Orchestra Hall in Grant Park. This is 
the form of a monument entitled “The 
Spirit of Music,” and is the work of Albin 
Polasek, head of the modeling department 
of the Chicago Art Institute. Mr. Polasek 
regards this monument as the best work he 
has so far accomplished. Its erection was 
made possible by the will of the late Benja- 
min F, Ferguson, of Chicago, who left one 
million dollars ‘“‘to be used for the erection of 
enduring monuments and statuary to beau- 
tify the parks and boulevards of Chicago.” 

At the Art Institute is to be seen a collec- 
tion of seventeen remarkable paintings from 
the private collection of Mr. R. F. Angell, of 
Chicago, secured for special exhibition at 
the Institute during the summer months. 
Among the most notable of these are two 
paintings by Rembrandt, one “‘The Resur- 
rection of St. Lazarus,” the other “‘Medita- 
tion of St. Paul”; a large canvas by Jan 
Steen (1626-1679) entitled “‘“Boors Merry- 
making’; a hunting scene by Isack van 
Ostade (1621-1649); and a rare painting by 
Albrecht Diirer, showing Adam and Eve in 
the Garden of Eden. There are also two 
small portraits by Frans Hals, and three by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Thomas Gainsborough; and a painting 
by Andrea Vaccaro (1598-1670), of Christ 
being taken from the cross. 


June is the month when the 


NEWS LETTER exodus for travel begins at 


FROM THE the Academy and the time 
AMERICAN when the contemporary Na- 
ACADEMY tional Academies in Rome 
IN ROME hold their annual exhibi- 


tions. The Italian Gov- 
ernment held recently an exhibition of its 
prize men’s work in the Campidoglio in 
which a heaviness of sentiment, a dolorous 
outlook on life seemed to dominate. Both 
the French Academy and the British School 
were strong in draughtmanship, especially 
the latter, where an evident influence of 
Augustus John seemed to prevail. The 
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showed painting and 
sculpture mostly. Only two architectural 
drawings were hung. The French never 
seem to send any technical fumblers to 
Rome. They apparently prefer men with a 
good solid groundwork of ability to handle 
the tools of their craft rather than to place 
their confidence in painters of promise or 
taste, unfortified with the grammar of their 
trade. The British students are in several 
cases very remarkable in their figure indica- 
tions, especially their first year probationer. 
They have a system that might be adopted to 
advantage by the American Academy of 
sending a man out to Rome for a year and 
awarding him two additional years if he 
proves by his accomplishments worthy of 
the honor. 

On the 3rd of June Mr. Edwin H. Blash- 
field arrived in Rome for a more leisurely 
visit than heretofore. He has seen the work 
of most of the men and given very generously 
of his encouragement and counsel. The Fel- 
lows gave a dinner in his honor on the 18th, 
just before he left for a trip to a number of 
hill towns that were new to him. 

The Academy made its annual visit to 
the Villa Albani at the beginning of the 
month, when Prof. Amelung talked on the 
sculpture collection at some length. Week- 
end excursions to the Villa Catena, Nemi, 
Albani, Tivoli and other interesting sites 
have become a habit with some of the men, 
Prof. Faulkner, Prof. Curtis and Lascari 

participating quite regularly. 

: Prof. Showerman, Prof. Van Buren and 
Prof. Curtis are travelling, the former in 
_ Dalmatia; the latter two are away for the 
rest of the summer. Prof. Van Buren is in 
England and Prof. Curtis touring Switzer- 
‘land, Germany, Belgium and France. 

Prof. Faulkner is well advanced with his 
part of the Memorial for Thrasher and Ward, 
having almost completed the fresco in the 
‘west aisle of the cortile. He starts at sun- 
rise and stays with his work through most of 
the day in order to take advantage of the 
wet plaster. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch has been in Rome 
for a week or more and has quite thoroughly 
gone over, with Prof. Lamond, the work of 
the Music Department. He is to produce 
_ Hanson’s Symphonic poem, “North and 
- West,” in New York next season. 

Leo Sowerby and Randall Thompson, 
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composers, have both left Rome for the 
summer, each to travel for six months. 
Frank P. Farrpanks, 
Acting Director. 


The four historical penden- 

BRANGWYN tives painted by Frank 
PENDENTIVES Brangwyn for the rotunda 
FOR MISSOURI of the Missouri State Capi- 


CAPITOL tol at Jefferson City have 
lately been installed and 
unveiled. These decorations, measuring 49 


feet by 23 feet 7 inches, are in the dome. 
They represent “The First Landing,” “The 
Home Builders,” “The Pioneers,” and “The 
Bridge Builders.” In an interesting illus- 
trated article by Grace E. Rogers on the 
subject in the June number of Architecture 
(London), the following is said: ‘‘ These last 
decorations of Mr. Brangwyn for the upper 
rotunda of the Missouri State Capitol, 
Jefferson City, are executed in oil on canvas 
prepared with plaster priming, which being 
absorbent produces the matt effect of tem- 
pora—a suitable technique for the dry, clean 
climate for which these works are designated. 
The general scheme of this particular portion 
of the building, designed by Messrs. Tracy 
and Swartwout, is in quiet, neutral greys—a 
combination of marble and stone relieved by 
gilded iron-work, a symphony of color which 
Mr. Brangwyn has carried on throughout his 
decoration, in which the various incidents 
relative to the history of Missouri are keyed 
consistently in quiet, restrained harmonies 
peculiar to the atmospheric effect of early 
dawn.” The paintings are described as 
gorgeous in color and beautifully patterned. 
“What better crown,” says Miss Rogers, 
“to complete the work of the supreme artist, 
who with his magic brush releases a thousand 
joys which, in the words of another great 
master, Anatole France, ‘are the ransom of 
sensuous beings, prone to find their delight 
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in the shapes and colors of things? 


Announcement has been re- 
ceived from Paris that in 


OLYMPIC 
ART connection with the Eighth 
contests Olympiad to be held in 


Paris in 1924, contests of 
Art have been established. These will 
consist of competitions in Architecture, 
Literature, Music, Painting and Sculpture. 
The works eligible in each case must be 
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original and must have some reference to 
sport. The contest, will be held in Paris 
from May 15 to 27, 1924. The juries will 
consist of artists and sportsmen, and the 
works submitted will be exhibited in the 
building in which the Olympic Games are 
held. 

It is interesting to note that on the 
Seulpture jury are Frederick MacMonnies 
and Andrew O’Connor, both Americans: on 
the jury of Painting are the names of John 
Singer Sargent and Walter Gay, and on that 
of Literature, Mrs. Edith Wharton. Cu- 
riously enough there is no American named 
on the jury of Architecture. The Americans 
on the juries of Literature, Painting and 
Sculpture are in distinguished company. 
Glancing over the lists one’s eye is caught by 
such names as those of Gabrielle d’Annunzio 
and Blasco Ibanez on the jury of Literature; 
Albert Besnard, Leonce Benedite, Mlle. 
Boznanska, Frank Brangwyn, Sir John 
Lavery, Georges Desvallieres, Lucien Simon, 
and Zuloaga on the jury of Painting. The 
jury of Music is the largest, and mcluded in 
its membership are Enesco, Vincent d’ Indy 
and Stravinski. 

All correspondence, requests for entry 
blanks, etc., should be addressed to the 
Secretary’s Office of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 30 Rue de Grammont, Paris. 


The Painters and Sculptors 

PAINTERS Gallery Association, which 
AND SCULPTORS has its galleries on the upper 
ASSOCIATION floor of the Grand Central 
Station, held its first “‘draw- 

ing” the latter part of July, and as a result 
the lay members, in order of drawing, were 
given their choice of the works contributed 
by the artists. It is interesting to note some 
of the choices, the first fifteen of which are 
given herewith: Mr. R. T. Crane, Jr., of 
Chicago, who was fortunate enough to draw 
the first number on the list, selected a 
panting by John Singer Sargent; Mr. 
Wallace D. Simmons of St. Louis, a painting 
by Schofield; Mr. George Eastman of 
Rochester, N. Y., a work by Gardner Sy- 
mons; Mr. Walter L. Clark, the president of 
the Association, a bronze by Daniel Chester 
French entitled “The Spirit of Life’; Mr. 
E. F. Selz, of Chicago, a painting by F. C. 
Frieseke; Major E. B. Stahlman of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, a bronze by Janet Scudder; 
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Mr. John G. Agar, president of the National 
“Arts Club, New York, a painting by Harry 
E. Watrous entitled ‘‘Moonlight”; Mr. 
F. G. Logan, vice-president of the Chicago 
Art Institute, a portrait by Leopold Seyffert; 
Mr. Ernest Copeland, of Milwaukee, a 
painting by Chauncey F. Ryder—‘Smug- 
glers’ Cove”; Mr. Morris Bockius of Phila- 
delphia, a bronze by R. Tait McKenzie, 
entitled “‘The Youthful Franklm”; Mr. 
William S. Kinney of Canton, Ohio, “Daf- 
fodils,” by Charles W. Hawthorne; Dr. R. C. 
Cabot of Boston, a painting by Frank W. 
Benson; Mrs. John N. Carey of Indianapolis, 
a painting by Eugene Savage; Mr. J. B. 
Hayward of Dayton, Ohio, a painting by 
Max Bohm; and Mr. Edward B. Butler of 
Chicago, a painting by Frederic Grant. 

This association is composed of one 
hundred leading American Artists organized 
“for the sole purpose of increasing the sales 
of the works of living American artists,” 
and one hundred influential and artistically 
inclined lay members. Each artist con- 
tributes one valuable work of art a year for 
three years and each lay member contributes 
six hundred dollars a year for three years, 
for which he receives each year one work of 
art, these works being distributed by draw- 
ing for the order of choice. This year the 
drawing was conducted by Mr. Robert W. 
de Forest, president of the Metropolitan 
Museum, and Miss Mabel Choate. 


An exhibition of the Allied 
Artists of New York was 
secured by William Alanson 
Bryan, director of the Los 
Angeles Museum of History, Science and 
Art, during his visit to New York in the 
Spring while on tour of the museums, after 
attending the meeting of museum directors 
in Charleston, S. C. This splendid collee- 
tion of 68 paintings has been hung during 
July and August in the main gallery, while 
in the rotunda gallery 53 paintings loaned to 
the museum under the auspices of Los Cinco 
Pintres de Santa Fe have been on view, and 
the two exhibitions, of such great contrast, 
have attracted widespread interest in the 
museum’s Annual Summer Exhibition. A 
more fortunate combination of circumstances 
could scarcely have existed, for the promo- 
tion of interest in art, for during the month 
of July the Monroe Doctrine Centennial, or 
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American Historical Revue and Motion 
Picture Exposition, was being conducted by 
the motion picture industry in 4xposition 
Park where the museum is situated, and 
where also is located the great stadium used 
for pageants, which has just been com- 
pleted. Among the multitudes attracted to 
the part there were hundreds who saw the 
museum’s interior for the first time, and of 
these many were impressed by the fact that 
here were canvases but recently hung and 
viewed by throngs in that other metropolis 
on the Atlantic Coast. In the Allied Artists’ 
gallery such well-known names as Cullen 
Yates, Chas. C. Curran, Wayman Adams, 
Eddy, G. Newell, Nichols, Ennis, Costigan, 
G. E. Browne, Freedlander and Nordell 
became better known on the Pacific Coast 
to these new friends; and the work of Bakos, 
Sloan, Nash, Shuster, Henderson, Nordfeldt, 
Parsons, Olive Rush and others of the Santa 
Fe and Taos group, presenting familiar at- 
mospheres and scenes, was in delightful con- 
trast with the less familiar landscapes of the 
eastern men. 

The museum exhibited earlier in the sum- 
mer the Salmagundi Club collection of water 
colors, etchings and drawings shown in New 
* York in April. 
; 5. A. N. 


The new art gallery given 


NEW ART to the citizens of San Diego 
GALLERY IN. by Mr. and Mrs. A. S. 
SAN DIEGO Bridges of that city is now 


in process of construction. 
* The building will have two floors, one for 
sculpture and one for paintings, and will be 
perfect in every detail. Situated at a 
prominent point on the famous Plaza de 
‘Panama, just opposite the outdoor organ, 
the Art Gallery will be a splendid addition to 
the group of buildings, all of Spanish type, 
which are devoted to the San Diego Museum 
-and Natural History Museum. 

The State of New Mexico had during the 
1915 Exposition in Balboa Park a remark- 
ably fine Pueblo House to display its re- 
sources. This has been given to the mu- 
seum and has been made to answer as an Art 
Center, in connection with the thriving art 
school. Studios are for rent and more are to 
be built. When riding in the street cars 

one’s interest is quickened to see advertised 
on beautifully colored car cards the Natural 
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History Museum especially for children, with 
talks for classes. At the head of this com- 
munity development is Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, 
who is also director of the School of American 
Research and Museum in Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
and Cuthbert Homan, curator. 


An exhibit of sixty paint- 
ings by western painters 
only which has been shown 
in other western cities 
opened at the Kansas City Art Institute, July 
18, to remain there through the summer. 
The pictures were chosen by directors of 
museums or art schools in cities whose artists 
are included. No artist has more than one 
canvas in the exhibit. Among the cities 
well represented are: Denver, Salt Lake, 
Santa Fe, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Ta- 
coma and Seattle. 

Eight hundred carefully selected prints 
from paintings chiefly by Americans and 
modernists will decorate the new Kansas 
City Athletic Club. In addition, Albert 
R. Jones, half owner of the club and origi- 
nator of this plan to familiarize members with 
art values, will lend paintings from his pri- 
vate collection for use m the club lobby. 
American artists whose work will be repre- 
sented in the reproductions (many of them 
the same size as the originals) include: 
William Wendt, George Innes, Bruce Crane, 
J. Francis Murphy, Elliott Dangerfield, 
Alexander H. Wyant, John W. Alexander, 
and Frank Duveneck. 

Above the entrance to the Missouri School 
for the Blind at St. Louis is the motto: “It 
is the soul that sees.” The belief that visual 
beauty may be an inspiration in the environ- 
ment of the blind as well the seeing is re- 
sponsible for the hanging of the school 
walls with many popular art reproductions, 
especially Corots and Millets. 

Kansas City is to have as a War Memorial 
an imposing arch, to be built on Mt. Marty, 
in the Rosedale district. The arch was de- 
signed by J. Leroy Marshall, a member of 
the Rosedale American Legion Post, and 
promises to be a worthy memorial to those 
who served in the Great War. Ground- 
breaking exercises for the arch were held in 
July, at which time General Gourand, the 
French officer in command of the unit which 
included the Rainbow division, was guest of 


F. G. 
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honor. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


KHSITINDRA NATH MAZUMDAR, by Ord- 
hendra Coomer Gangoly. Published by H. 
Mukhurji & Co., 16 Bonfield’s Lane, Calcutta, 
India. Brentano, New York. Price, $10.00. 


This is Volume I of a series of monographs 
on Modern Indian Artists by the Editor of 
Rupam, author of ‘South Indian Bronzes,” 
and vice-president of the Indian Society of 
Oriental Art. The edition is limited to one 
hundred copies and this volume is in every 
respect an example of the bookmaker’s art. 
The paper, the typography, the letter press 
and the illustrations are all excellent and 
unusual. There are five color plates and 
twenty-one photogravures, giving a com- 
prehensive idea of the accomplishment of 
the artist who is the subject of the publi- 
cation. 

This series is avowedly to acquaint the 
public with the new school of Indian painting 
which is, however, comparatively, if Mr. 
Mazumdar is to be considered a typical 
example, closely akin to the very old school 
of the Orient. The author tells us that to 
the majority of the modern Indian painters 
the sights and scenes of modern life have 
made no appeal, and that they have de- 
liberately “‘set themselves to illustrate the 
stories of old romance, sweet legends and 
poetic fables.” To these young Bengali 
painters a picture has meant a “beautiful 
romantic dream of something that never was, 
never will be, in a light that never shone, in 
a land no one can define or remember, only 
desire; a form divinely beautiful.” Hence 
they have systematically avoided natural 
forms, for, as Mr. Ganoly truly says: ‘When 
you set yourself to picture a world of dreams 
peopled with unreal and ideal personalities 
you must clothe them in the unreality of 
legendary colors and forms.” 

As introduction to the book quotations 
are given from Burne-Jones and Kandinsky, 
one to the effect that the more materialistic 
science became the more angels he intended 
to paint; the other defining good drawing as 
“something quite irrelevant of correctness.” 
Such an introduction would naturally 
prepare one’s mind for flights of imagination 
and mystery, but while Mr. Mazumdar’s 
paintings are undoubtedly symbolic, they 
are exquisitely drawn and extremely exact in 
treatment. One finds in them the sugges- 
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tion of Bakst, though the Indian artist’s 
*work has move refinement. Mr. Gangoly 
finds in it’ analogy with the work of Ford 
Maddox Brown and also that of Fra Angelica. 
But this, after all, is only repeating what has 
been said so often before—that all great art 
is akin, 

Mr. Gangoly is evidently familiar with 
the best critical writing on art of the present 
day and quotes, admirably to the point, our 
own Kenyon Cox, as well as well-known 
English writers. He has his own thoughts 
on art, too, which are interesting and well 
expressed, and he concludes his essay with ~ 
the suggestion that possibly through art 
the East will work out with the West a new 
spiritual rapprochement. 


GLOUCESTER BY LAND AND SEA, by 
Charles Boardman Hawes and Lester G. Horn- 
by. Little, Brown, and Company, Boston, 
Publishers. Price, $6.00. 

Gloucester has celebrated this summer the 
tercentenary of its first settlement. Marking 
this event, Little, Brown and Company have 
got out this book on Gloucester, written “at 
the Head o’ the Cove in the third parish of 
the old Town of Gloucester, March, 1923,” 
by C. B. Hawes, and charmingly illustrated 
by twenty-eight drawings and one water 
color by Lester G. Hornby. Aside from the 
subject, the drawings would give the book 
importance and note, but Gloucester has 
been so long one of the principal artists’ 
colonies, in fact a center of art production, 
that whatever concerns it concerns all lovers 
of art. Mr. Hawes does not attempt to 
repeat what has been said before, nor, it 
must be confessed, does he add materially 
to it, but he chats agreeably about Glouces- 
ter and in a way that those who know it 
best will perhaps best appreciate. But the 
real charm of Gloucester is something be- 
yond words. If this were not so it would 
not prove so alluring to the painters. 


Among the recent acquisitions of the 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy are a painting 
by Gari Melchers, entitled ‘‘The Wedding”; 
and “Alison,” a child portrait by Sergeant 
Kendall. The former was purchased with 
the income from the C. W. Goodyear Fund, 
the latter with that from the James H. 
Madison Fund. They are now on view with 
the permanent collection of the Albright 
Art Gallery. 
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